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The Carpetbagger and the 


T'xe lamentable results which flow from the 
lack of a common Franco-British policy in 
foreign affairs have been illustrated once again 
by the activities in London and Paris of Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, the carpetbagger charged 
by President Truman with selling to America’s 
allies the U.S. draft of a peace treaty with 
Japan. During his talks with Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Dulles made the expected American 
demand that the treaty should be signed on 
behalf of China by Chiang Kai-shek. This sug- 
gestion, irrespective of any points of difference 
which may have arisen on other clauses in the 
draft, was too much for the Foreign Secretary: 
the Presidential envoy packed his bag and went 
off to try his luck in Paris. In that milder clime, 
he seemed to have fared better; with M. 
Schuman absent electioneering, the Quai 
D’Orsay’s permanent chief is reported to have 
accepted on behalf of France a “ compromise” 
proposal produced by Mr. Dulles from his 
diplomatic conjurer’s hat, that the treaty 
should have no Chinese signature, but that sub- 
sequently the Japanese Government should be 
tree to “conclude peace” with either Chiang 
Kai-shek or Mao Tse-tung as it pleases. There 
can be no shadow of doubt but that the astute 
Mr. Yoshida would opt for the Generalissimo 
in Formosa: he knows which side of his bread is 
buttered with U.S. economic aid. Thus, Chiang 
Kai-shek would be not merely entrenched in an 
island which forms part of the territory of the 
Republic of China, he would secure quasi-legiti- 
macy internationally by this backdoor route. 
From the standpoint of British interests, the 
objections to this “ compromise” are far from 
consisting merely in the fact that it would be 


the occasion for obloquy from the Soviet Union. 
In its long Note addressed to the U.S. last week- 
end, the U.S.S.R. reverts to its old argument 
that the drafting of a peace treaty for Japan 
must, in the first instance, be a task for the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, including 
“China,” and that the eventual peace confer- 
ence should have all the countries whose armed 
forces opposed Japan as participants. Moscow 
can hardly expect Washington now to agree to 
a procedure which the State Department has 
repeatedly and flatly rejected; the Note is 
doubtless designed primarily to stir more mud 
in the waters troubled by Mr. Dulles. The 
real question for Mr. Morrison is not whether 
a Japanese peace treaty will have to forgo 
Russian signature, but whether the pact will 
promote peace or war in the Pacific. 

By all accounts there is much in the U.S. 
draft—quite apart from the problem of signa- 
tories—which should give the Foreign Secre- 
tary, if not the pliant Mr. Parodi, pause. In 
particular, there is apparently to be no ceiling 
(as there was even in the case of an Italy which 
had “ worked its passage”) to the armed forces 
which Japan may raise and maintain; nor, as 
the Russians complain, is there seemingly to be 
any timetable for the evacuation from Japan of 
U.S. forces. On the contrary, the visit of 
General Marshall to Tokyo suggests that the 
Pentagon, so far from thinking of an evacuation 
of Japan, is busily going ahead with planning 
a Japanese “ bastion,” to which Formosa would 
be a pendant. Indeed, in the course of the Senate 
inquiry, it has been made clear that the American 
strategic intention is to draw the “ noose of con- 
tainment” tighter, so that it would run from the 


Cabinet 


Aleutians through Japan to Formosa and 
Okinawa, in place of the established mid-Pacific 
island chain. With General Wedemeyer urging 
the Senators that the U.S. should take the “ cal- 
culated risk ” of blockading the Chinese coast and 
bombing China’s bases, the implications of a 
treaty which places no limits on Japanese rearma- 
ment and affords no guarantee against future 
Japanese aggression are ominous. 

Fortified by French acceptance of his views, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles is now returning to 
London to make a renewed effort to secure Mr. 
Morrison’s acquiescence in the U.S. draft— 
already the subject of hot Cabinet debate. We 
sincerely trust that he will fail. Over and above 
the dangers inherent in the unfettered, Ameri- 
can-financed rearmament of Japan, any peace 
treaty which—by no matter how devious means 
—excluded the Republic of China, and asso- 
ciated Japan and the United States in a virtual 
military alliance with Chiang Kai-shek, would 
go far to make certain the spread of the Korean 
war to the whole of the Far East. That, and 
not legalistic Russian arguments about the con- 
tinuing validity of the Potsdam Declaration, is 
the real issue. Mr. Parodi may have made 
things more difficult for Britain ; but a Govern- 
ment has never yet lost by having the courage 
of its declared convictions. 

The Triangle 

From the strictly military point of view, 
the present phase of the Korean war is essen- 
tially to capture ground and only incidentally 
to destroy the enemy. The significance of the 
triangular “fortress,” bounded by Pyonggang, 
Kumbhwa and Chorwon, is not only that it is the 
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firm base from which the Communist spring 
offensives have been launched, but also that it 
offers the best defensive position, South of the 
waist, for U.N. forces. General van Fleet is 
believed to take the view that whichever side 
dominates this triangle can call the tune in Cen- 
tral Korea and that, if his troops were firmly 
established on it, the difficulties of the Chinese 
in launching a further major offensive would 
be very greatly increased. 

At their current rate of progress, U.N. 
forces may soon find themselves in a naturally 
strong position, which soldiers would instinc- 
tively recognise as marking a possible military 
ending of the war. From a political point of 
view, the triangle is not near enough to the 
Manchurian frontier to make its occupation by 
American troops an intolerable menace to 
Chinese security. At the same time its occupa- 
tion—or even its denial to the enemy—would 
be a reasonable guarantee of the security, at 
least from surprise attack, of Southern Korea. 
Now is certainly the most favourable moment 
since last November for a new peace initiative 
by the West. If, as seems likely, it is at present 
beyond the compass of the State Department to 
sponsor any initiative which has the slightest 
chance of being acceptable to the Chinese, it is 
none the less reasonable to hope that the mili- 
tary conditions will of themselves lead to a 
“dying away ” of the war—to use Mr. Strachey’s 
much criticised, but perhaps prophetic, phrase. 
That would still leave thorny political problems 
to be settled by negotiation. 


The China Lobby 

The examination of Mr. Acheson before the 
Senate Committee has filled a transcript” of 
nearly half a million words. He did not give 
a notable defence of the Administration’s China 
policy—on the contrary, too often the Adminis- 
tration sought to answer its critics by swallow- 
ing part of their programme—but there is no 
doubt that his testimony helped to take the edge 
off the axe which the Republicans believed to 
be hanging above his head. The White House, 
no doubt, now feels rather more confident; and 
one sign of this is President Truman’s decision, 
announced at the end of Mr. Acheson’s evi- 
dence, to investigate the “China Lobby.” 

This inquiry, which will take the fight to the 
Republicans, is overdue. The activities of the 
“China Lobby” have long been notorious ; 
but, until Senator McMahon publicly pressed 
his charges against this group last week, open 
criticism had been largely confined to the 
liberal wing of the U.S. press. The substance 
of Senator McMahon’s allegations was that the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime had diverted American 
aid funds back to the United States to finance 
Nationalist propaganda, and that this “band of 
crooks” had also made private fortunes from 
the manipulation of Chinese exchange rates. 
These two scandals have long been common 
knowledge in Washington: they may be easier 
to prove than the further allegation that Ameri- 
can official funds were diverted, in the 
interests of the “China Lobby,” not merely to 
propaganda, but actually to the bribery of legis- 
lators and other public figures. 

The hand of the “China Lobby” was also 
seen in the smear campaign of Senator 


McCarthy. Many of his attacks upon Mr. 
Acheson, the State Department, and especially 
those upon Owen Lattimore, were textually 
similar to the propaganda put out for some time 
past by Alfred Kohlberg, a wealthy merchant 
who has sponsored a stream of pro-Chiang and 
anti-Administration material. If Mr. Truman’s 
investigators do a thorough job, they could 
produce a damning exposure of the motives 
and methods of the professional supporters of 
General MacArthur. This exposure could and 
should have taken place years ago and it might 
well have prevented the deterioration of U.S. 
Far Eastern policy. But, at least, we may soon 
know for certain where the lies come from. 


The Front-page Men 


As we write, there is still no hard news of 
the missing Foreign Office officials. The prin- 
cipal comment which seems reasonable in the 
circumstances is that, whatever may be the 
outcome of this extraordinary episode, it casts 
an odd light on the Foreign Office. There 
cannot be another Department of State in which 
the absence without leave of two middle-grade 
officials would be immediately and leeringly 
explained by both Fleet Street and Clubland as 
being attributable to a combination of treachery, 
homosexuality, drunkenness and general moral 
instability! Yet there is no proof of any of these 
charges. The significant thing is that they have 
been so readily accepted by the Press and in the 
circles in which these men were accustomed to 
move. In the face of such a reaction a Labour 
Foreign Secretary must at last concern himself 
seriously with the staffing and recruitment of 
the Foreign Service. Perhaps Mr. Morrison 
will confound his critics by showing that he 
realises what Mr. Bevin might have been 
expected to realise—that there may be other and 
sounder qualifications for modern diplomacy 
than membership of the right school and Club. 
At the same time, although we continue to urge 
the reform of the Foreign Office and deplore its 
preoccupation with the narrow social circle from 
which most of its staff are drawn, we hope that 
these incidents will not be distorted into an 
excuse for a Washington-style witch-hunt. The 
State Department, under pressure from Con- 
gress, has sacked many officials on the single 
charge of sexual perversion. Personal weaknesses 
—whatever they may be—can in certain circum- 
stances be exploited. We still believe that as 
many Communists—or as few—will be caught 
by the tried methods of the beautiful blonde. 


Second Round in Italy 

The results of the second batch of municipal 
elections in Italy follow broadly the pattern of 
the Northern elections a fortnight ago. The 
“associated” Government bloc has succeeded 
in wresting Florence, Turin, and a number of 
smaller towns from the Left; but, once again, 
there are no indications of any decline in the 
Left vote. On the contrary, the Communists 
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and Nenni Socialists combined had a poll of 
over 107,000 in Florence, against 99,000 at the 
1948 election, while in Turin the Left vote 
rose from 174,000 to 180,000. In both cities 
the Coalition poll dropped heavily—by 30,000 
in Florence and by 56,000 in Turin, the chief 
sufferer being the Christian Democrats. As in 
the recent provincial elections in Sicily, the neo- 
Fascist party (M.S.I.) trebled their poll. 


The N.C.B. Looks Forward 


The Coal Board in 1950 achieved a financial 
surplus after meeting interest charges, and also 
produced more coal with a smaller labour force. 
But, as everyone knows, the rise in output was 
too small to meet the increased demand, despite 
a cut in exports and in coal used for bunkers. 
Consequently, stocks fell by three million tons, 
and coal had actually to be imported from the 
United States at high cost. During the year 
the number of mine workers fell by more than 
20,000, and the average age continued to rise, 
so that at the end of 1950 well over two-thirds 
of the total were over 31 years old, as against 
55 per cent. in the 1920s. With domestic 
demand further swollen by rearmament and the 
labour force still tending to fall, prospects for 
the future are not reassuring. Last year out- 
put rose by more than one million tons, but 
domestic demand increased by six million tons. 
Both output per manshift and the number of 
shifts per man worked were up—the former the 
highest yet recorded; but the upward trend of 
output can hardly be speeded up without more 
recruits. Large-scale reorganisation and new 
sinkings are bound to take a considerable time 
to yield substantial results. Therefore, coal 
shortages are bound to continue for a number 
of years ahead, and even urgent home demands 
will be in sharp competition with the need to 
maintain exports. . 


Order 1305 


It seems to have been settled that compulsory 
arbitration under Order 1305 is to end, but that 
some parts of the Order are to remain in force 
in a modified form. The obligation on em- 
ployers to observe recognised terms and con- 
ditions of employment is to be kept, but only 
when the National Arbitration Tribunal agrees 
to its enforcement. The period within which 
the Minister of Labour must refer a dispute 
reported to him to arbitration is to be shortened, 
and it will no longer be illegal to strike while 
arbitration is under consideration. The Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal’s scope of activity is to be reduced 
by excluding such questions as the closed shop, 
recognition and victimisation from its com- 
petence, leaving it to deal only with wages, 
hours, and related terms of employment. These 
changes have still to be finally endorsed by the 
T.U.C. General Council and the Employers’ 
Confederation; but there is not likely to be any 
serious hitch. The employers’ representatives at 
first objected to the retention of the power to 
enforce fair wages and conditions without the 
continuance of compulsory arbitration; but they 
appear now to have accepted the view that on 
the whole the provision makes for good rela- 
tions, because it prevents the occurrence of 
small stoppages arising out of disputes about the 
wages appropriate in marginal firms, 
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PARLIAMENT: “We Never Closed” 

Wednesday. 

Tue week in Westminster has not only been 
remarkable for its extraordinarily long sittings. 
Tt has also been exceptionally dull. The lassi- 
tude that has characterised the House since 
Whitsun has followed it even into the Finance 
Bill. When the “harrying by Prayer” collapsed, 
it was to this Bill the Tories looked, to mak« the 
Government squeal. Yet, oddly enough, all-the 
squeals so far have corme from the Opposition, 
with chief harrier Boothby as the leader of the 
pack. Caught in the wrong lobby, Bob Boothby 
felt compelled to appeal for the protection of the 
Chair against the massed pressure of the conies 
in their covert. He has had, as close companions 
in complaint, the Front Bench leaders of the 
Opposition. No fewer than seven times during 
the course of the Bill, Churchill, Eden and 
Lyttelton have asked permission “to report pro- 
gress” and begged leave to sit again. 

The Debate has had its excitements—not while 
the House has been attending to its business, but 
in the hours when the Tories have been declaring 
their anxiety to have done with it and go home 
to bed. Only then did the adjectival fluency of 
the Leader of the Opposition stimulate the House 
to indignation. For the rest, since they could not 
go home, the effect of the mountainous boredom 
of the Debate itself was to send members to sleep 
in the place where they were. Some dozed in 
their places on the benches of the Chamber, others 
in various more comfortable benches within the 
precincts. The division bells brought them to 


a temporary wakefulness as they passed, some 
thom slippered, through the division lobby 
back © their couches. 
liaese who loved to talk, rather than to sleep, 


aducted a remarkably good-tempered discus- 


sion. In part, the general amiability was un- 
doubtedly due to Chuter Ede’s urbane gift for the 
soft answer that turns away wrath; until at 
length, after twenty-six uninterrupted hours on 
the Front Bench, even he fell asleep where he sat. 
More particularly, the explanation would seem to 
rise from the fact that there is almost nothing in 
the Finance Bill to which the Opposition take any 
real exception. They have made it clear that Con- 
servatives in office would have done much the 
same as the Labour Government has done—only 
much better, of course, and with increased bene- 
fits of all kinds and much lower taxation, 
especially at the higher levels. 

Indeed, after two all-night sittings, the great 
principle that divided the House seemed to be, 
not the clauses of the Bill, but the Government’s 
wilful selfishness in refusing to carry on the 
Debate with the consent of the Opposition until 
3 a.m., when there would be no public transport, 
and then stop. “And why,” asked Mr. Churchill, 
“if the Government did not want its members to 
have to walk, did they not buy them cars out of 
the vast resources of their political levy ? ” 

Throughout it all, the Liberals behaved with a 
commendable consistency. They voted against 
the Government unitedly on every alternate divi- 
sion, and for them on every other (except for Mr. 
Hopkin Morris) with mathematical precision, so 
long as they remained. Then at midnight, like 
the clock, very sensibly and by unanimous 
consent, they decided to call it a day. 

But perhaps the real voice of sanity was not 
that of the Members of the House, but of two of 
its cleaners, one of whom was overheard to say: 
“IT hear, my dear, as wot they’ve ’ad another all- 
night sitting.” And the other to reply, “Aye, so 
they ’ave, the daft ——.” The word is in Dr. 
Johnson’s lexicon. 

Tom WILuraMs 


The October Election 


Berore the Summer Recess the Prime Minister 
will have to decide on his electoral tactics. 
Should he seek to prolong the life of 
this Parliament through a second winter, 
or should he go to the country in the 
autumn? 

At first sight, the case against an autumn 
election is convincing. To begin with, the 
Party managers’ at Transport House have in- 
formed the Prime Minister—as they always do 
—that the machine is not tuned up, and that 
neither the constituency parties nor the Mem- 
bers of Parliament are spoiling for a fight. 
What they say has force. Unless something 
quite unexpected changes the whole political 
outlook, the Labour Party would enter an elec- 
tion campaign this year in a dangerously defen- 
sive mood. If the worst that it could fear is a 
Tory majority of some 60 to 80 seats, its highest 
hope would be to scrape back to the precarious 
position which it now holds. Mr. Morrison, 
whose opposition to the February election in 
1950 was fully justified (he wanted to wait until 
June), must once again be tempted to play for 
time. In his new role as peacemaker, he not only 
wants a success, but believes that he may be 
able to achieve it in Korea, and so in due course 
to make Peace the keynote of a “ Victory” 
Socialist programme. Moreover, as a party 
tactician, he probably feels that an autumn 
election, which brought a Conservative Govern- 
ment to office and gave Labour the role of a 
powerful Opposition, might well strengthen the 
forces of the Left. 

Yet Mr. Attlee must hesitate before he 
finally makes up his mind to face all the poli- 
tical dangers of another winter in office without 
either power or a programme. He realises that 
the decision to postpone an election means that 
the Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
must take place, as arranged, at Scarborough 
in the first week of October. At that Confer- 
ence, the real strength of the Bevanite opposi- 
tion will, for the first time, be revealed. The 
constitution of the Labour Party permits the 
debates at Conference to be stage-managed so 
as to give the platform a standing majority. 
What cannot be “managed” are the votes of 
the constituency parties for their seven repre- 
sentatives on the National Executive. The 
actual voting in this election takes place on the 
first day of the Conference, before the full force 
of the machine can be brought to bear on the 
delegates. It is by no means impossible that 
the result will be the re-election of Mr. Bevan, 
Mr. Mikardo and Mr. Driberg, with the addi- 
tion of Mrs. Castle, who is transferring her 
candidature from the Women’s Section (elected 
by the trade union block vote) to the constitu- 
ency list. If the “rebels” secure half or more 
than half the constituency seats on the Execu- 
tive, this would be interpreted, inside and out- 
side the Labour Movement, as a defeat of the 
Government; and it might well be followed by 
a Conference decision to support Mr. Bevan’s 
opposition to the financial ceiling on the Health 
Service. However much Mr. Attlee may 
be tempted to postpone the election, he must 
also be anxious to avoid an open conflict at 
Scarborough, and anything which could look 


like an endorsement by the delegates of Mr. 
Bevan’s position. 

If he cannot avoid a row at Scarborough, Mr. 
Bevan will weigh in with all his enormous 
debating skill, and exploit his popularity with 
the delegates to the utmost. But he would not 
hesitate to accept any sensible compromise 
which makes an open conflict unnecessary. The 
real case for an autumn dissolution, therefore, 
is that it avoids the clash between Mr. Morri- 
son and Mr. Bevan which is inevitable if a 
normal Party Conference takes place in Ocio- 
ber. A nicely-timed general election could 
make the Conference unnecessary, or, alter- 
natively, transform it into a week-end jamboree 
before the battle begins. 

This might suit Mr. Morrison, Mr. Bevan— 
and the Prime Minister. They all realise that 
bitter dissension at Scarborough, followed by 
a winter of rising prices, coal shortage and 
industrial unrest, might well strain the unity of 
the Party past breaking point. And anyway, 
throughout these long, weary months, only 
three unlucky by-elections would be required 
to bring the Second Labour Government to an 
inglorious end. It is not impossible, therefore, 
that all three men will draw the obvious con- 
clusion that their disagreements should be com- 
posed, at least until after the election. But 
such comradely common sense does not blaze 
up by spontaneous combustion. It must be 
contrived coolly and deliberately. Those who 
still believe that the differences between Mr. 
Bevan and his former colleagues are purely per- 
sonal must have failed to observe the increasing 
strength of his appeal in the Trade Union 
Movement. The big unions are being inun- 
dated with Bevanite resolutions from their 
branches, and, when the worker begins to feel 
the full effect on his living standards of rearma- 
ment and inflation, and observes next autumn 
that the Red Army, whose aggressiveness is the 
sole justification of rearmament, remains in- 
active, his enthusiasm for what he feels to be a 
genuine Socialist peace policy is bound to 
increase. Even if Mr. Bevan displays the vir- 
tues of an archangel, the cleft in the Labour 
Movement must grow steadily wider as long as 
events seem to prove him right. 

The one way to bridge this cleft is by draft- 
ing an agreed election programme, At present 
there is still no clash of principle between Left 
and Right in the Labour Party. The disagree- 
ments are important, but they are concerned 
with priorities, with matters of emphasis, and 
with emotional undertones. If left to grow, 
they are bound to swell into differences of 
principle. But there is still time this summer 
to prevent this happening. 

What is needed, in fact, is another Shanklin 
Conference, at which a short, agreed pro- 
gramme can be worked out for submission to 
the delegates at Scarborough, immediately 
before the election. No attempt should be 
made at this second Shanklin to concoct yet 
another ambitious policy document. Agree- 
ment should be sought in the most limited and 
therefore the easiest sphere—a programme of 
immediate action to defeat the Tory threat. 
But if this programme is to achieve its pur- 
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pose, the Left-wingers cannot be asked to make 
all the concessions as they did at Shanklin last 
time. The Cabinet to-day is far to the Right of 
the Labour Moveinent, and it can only regain 
its leadership if the Prime Minister decisively 
redresses the balance. He is a middle-of-the- 
road man, but the road should be marked 
“ Socialism ” and not “ Coalition.” 


Saarland 


Tue Landtag is temporarily housed in the Saar 
Casino—suitably enough, since its future is 
speculative. Listening to the Nationalist whoops 
from the German side of the frontier, the politi- 
cal leaders of the Saar, who have staked their 
reputations, and perhaps their lives, on the 
survival of the Saar’s present status, might be 
forgiven if, in their conduct of affairs, they 
manifested the neurosis that comes from perse- 
cution and exile. The most eminent of the 
Governmental Party, like Herr Kossman, the 
Popular Christian, yield nothing to Social 
Democrats like Herr Peter Zimmer in their 
experience of Nazi prisons and concentration 
camps. Most of those who escaped prison have 
known exile and pursuit; Hitler’s breath had 
scarcely dried on their necks when they returned 
to their native Saarland. But, despite the pre- 
war language which both Dr. Adenauer and 
Herr Schumacher apply to them and the Saar 
State, they have steadily pursued their single 
purpose of making their territory a link between 
France and Germany and a province of Europe. 
In the language of German nationalism, the Saar 
under its present regime is like. Czecho-Slo- 


vakia in 1938, a “ pigmy state”; its leaders are 
“ traitors ”; and when Herr Hoffmann banned the 


Democratic Party, “the last mask fell.” 
Nationalism in Western Germany means votes. 
For that reason, the respectable official parties 
have no objection to bidding against each other 
in Nationalist enterprise, in order to win the less 
respectable support of the extremists. 

Towards the French Government, which is, 
of course, the Saar’s protector, the German 
Government maintains an attitude of wounded 
deference. Towards the Saar Government, 
which in itself is less considerable, Dr. Adenauer 
and Herr Kaiser, the Minister for All-German 
Questions, are more forthright. The Saar 
Government, according to them, is provoking 
Germany and maltreating Germans. It sup- 
presses human rights and liberties, and Ger- 
many cannot stand by without protest, and so 
on. Putting aside the memories which the 
vocabulary and manner of the German pro- 
tests evoke, what validity is there in its sub- 
stance? The ban on the Democratic Party at 
first sight appears an act of intolerance. It was 
a legally-constituted political party, which in 
October, 1947, returned three members to the 
Landtag. What is little known outside the Saar 
is that, since 1947, the Party had been “cap- 
tured” by former Nazis and their fellow- 
travellers, and its three Deputies have seceded 
from the Party. The Democratic Party had, in 
fact, before its suppression, become a lucus a 
non lucendo, dark with the old Nazi purposes. 
If Herr Hoffmann had lacked the courage to ban 
a Party which had become subversive of the 


constitution, he would not have earned the 
gtatitude of the Saarlanders, who hope to con- 
tinue to enjoy the best of both worlds. 

To remain German and to share in French 
prosperity—that has been the comfortable 
objective of the Saarland in the last five years. 
M. Grandval, the French High Commissioner, 
has successfully carried out his Government’s 
attempt to secure this purpose. There is no 
sign in the Saar of any attempt to make it an 
Alsace. Even the French regiments, garrisoned 
at Saarlouis under the Franco-Saar Agreement, 
are unobtrusive. The Customs Officers are Ger- 
man, and speak no French. The Saar is German, 
and cannot be otherwise. But its economic asso- 
ciation with France, through its customs union, 
has brought the Saar great benefits. It has 
maintained full employment, even while accept- 
ing tens of thousands of refugees from Eastern 
Germany. The steel-works and mines have been 
revived with French assistance. The devastated 
villages have been restored. And Saarlouis, partly 
burnt down by angry Russian prisoners-of-war 
and slave labourers after their liberation from 
the Nazis, has been rebuilt. No one free from 
the tom-tom prejudices of the extremist 
nationalism, which has brought so much sorrow 
to Germany and Europe, can pass through the 
industrious and humming towns of the Saar- 
land without thinking, “This is all right. Why 
can’t they be left alone? ” 

M. Schuman has dealt delicately with Dr. 
Adenauer on the question of the Saar and the 
Schuman Plan. Although the Saar Government 
wished to sign the draft treaty as an indepen- 
dent member, the French Foreign Secretary 
signed “on behalf of the Saar”—a non-com- 
mittal formula. To the High Commissioner 
this seemed a reflection on the way in which 
he had carried out the French Government’s 
policy, which has been to promote the existence 
of a Saar State, and he offered his resignation. 
This the French Foreign Secretary refused to 
accept. France’s Saar policy, he said, remained 
the same, and it was the intention, after the 
French elections, to make M. Grandval Ambas- 
sador to the Independent State of the Saar. 

This leaves Dr. Adenauer in a dilemma. He 
wants to see the Schuman Plan realised. But, as 
he pointed out in a recent speech to the Bundes- 
tag, he wants to separate the Saar Question from 
the present process of European integration. “Is 
that possible? One thing is clear. If the Euro- 
pean Iron and Steel Community is set up, the 
Saar will become its heart, circulating its bene- 
fits to every part of the European organism. In 
those circumstances, it may well be that the 
“process of European integration,” while pre- 
ceding the discussion of the Saar’s final status, 
may also provide the means for its settlement. 

I was present in the European Assembly when 
Ernst Roth, the German Social Democrat, a 
Saarlander by origin, and a brave Maqguisard, 
had a fatal stroke in the middle of a protest 
against the banning by the Strasbourg Prefect 
of a press conference of anti-separatist Germans. 
His tragic and lamented death seemed to his 
German colleagues yet another martyrdom for 
Germany. To the other delegates it seemed 
an unhappy signal for the reopening by the Ger- 
man Government of a bitter Nationalist quarrel, 
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which those who believe in a European solution 
to the Franco-German feud, had hoped was 
long dead. It would be well if that renascent 
dispute were destroyed while it is still in its 
egg. Germans of all parties would do well to 
realise that it is not by appealing to the pan- 
German Nationalism of the past that they will 
achieve the European internationalism of the 
future, to which they have spoken their 
allegiance. Maurice EDELMAN 


London Diary 


I was sorry to read of Philip Jordan’s un- 
expected death. He was a journalist of con- 
siderable ability and some of his war reporting 
for the News Chronicle, in both the Spanish 
War and the Second World War, achieved real 
distinction. For the last five years of his life 
he worked in the Government service as Public 
Relations Adviser, first, to the Washington 
Embassy and, since 1947, to the Prime Minister. 
Handling Mr. Attlee’s public relations is no 
easy task. For the Prime Minister combines with 
his natural shyness and taciturnity a marked 
distaste for the popular Press. But Jordan’s 
experience in Washington, where he was a suc- 
cess, served him well at Downing Street. Most 
newspaper men liked him; all enjoyed the 
quality of his conversation and his biting, 
satirical wit. In Washington, against the 
stuffed-shirt background of the British Em- 
bassy, he had learnt the value of going half-way 
to meet tough, cynical correspondents in their 
search for hard news. At No. 10, facing the 
problems posed by Mr. Attlee’s personal 
idiosyncracies, he adopted a similar technique. 
Jordan had learnt in Washington that to get 
away with a policy of calculated indiscretion, 
the hints must be truthful, the “ indiscretions ” 
big ones. He proved that rule at Downing 
Street; and the Prime Minister’s personal stand- 
ing is one of the measures of its success. 
* * * 


Held up in a bus last week in central London 
by one of the now frequent royal processions, I 
wondered whether these occasions are any 
longer as popular as their organisers obviously 
believe. My fellow passengers, made talkative 
by the unusual, expressed views ranging from, 
“Tr’s all done by the Government to make people 
forget about the prices and all this nationalisa- 
tion,” to “It would be better if they had it on 
a Saturday afternoon.” No one indicated any 
sense of personal identification with these 
archaic junketings, and no one appeared to take 
them seriously. I am strongly in favour of 
adding to the colour and gaiety of London life; 
but I doubt whether those responsible for the 
administration of royalty are wise to place so 
much emphasis on those trappings and mum- 
meries of the Crown which make it utterly 
remote from ordinary people and the facts of 
modern life. The symbolism of monarchy 
ceases to move one unless the royal personage 
can be seen to be a projection of normal life; 
larger than life, if you will, but at least living 
a life which each of us might live if he were 
a little more successful, a little nobler. If the 
Royal Family continue to be presented to the 
public merely as a nostalgic symbol of those 
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“good old days” which the majority of their 
subjects hope never to see again, the legend will 
soon be replaced by disillusion. Reform of The 
Court is overdue. It could well start with an 
arrangement by which the Royal Family are 
enabled to receive their guests without bringing 
central London to a standstill just as its workers 
are trying to get to lunch. 
* * * 

I have an interesting letter from Mr. R. S. 
Stokes of Southport, quoting in full his recent 
correspondence with Transport House. Mr. 
Stokes, it may be recalled, was adopted by Black- 
pool, North, as its prospective Labour candidate. 
According to the Daily Herald of June 12, the 
Labour Party Executive refused to endorse his 
selection because he failed to give the assurance: 
required of a Parliamentary candidate. The 
correspondence tells a rather fuller story. Mr. 
Stokes has, he says, while pledging basic sup- 
port for the Labour Party, been critical for some 
time about the “coalition in Foreign Affairs,” 
“the general drift towards war,” “the re-arma- 
ment drive and the consequent effect on the 
cost of living,” and, specifically, the charges on 
the Health Service. Now, I know nothing of 
Mr. Stokes and cannot fight his battle. But an 
interesting point arises from the Executive’s 
action. For the terms of his letters suggest that 
Mr. Stokes's criticisms are very similar to Mr. 
Bevan’s. Is, then, one test to be applied to those 
whose presence in Parliament suggests that they 
have a chance of winning their elections and 
another to the late-comers in the difficult con- 
stituencies?} Or is the endorsement of Mr. 
Bevan’s candidature to be refused? I hope that 
members of the Executive will approach this 
problem in a generous spirit. The Labour Party 
has been greatly strengthened in the past by a 
variety of views within an over-riding loyalty 
to the Party. The same catholicism will not 
weaken it now. 

* * * 

The election of Sir Hubert Henderson as 
Warden of All Souls’ is another indication of the 
tendency in recent years for Oxford Colleges 
to play for safety in their principal appointments. 
The heads of All Souls’, Balliol, Christ Church 
and New College, by tradition the homes of 
excellence and greatness, now form a quartet 
as unexceptionable as it is unexciting. There is 
no sign here of a Jowett or a Fisher. On the 
whole the pattern of these college appointments 
is predictable, adventurousness being succeeded 
by caution. In the inter-war years the vogue 
tended to favour the adventurous. Fisher of 
New College, Livingstone of Corpus, Lindsay 
of Balliol and Norwood of St. John’s were all 
men of affairs, well known outside academic 
circles; Bowra of Wadham was—and is—a 
scholar of international repute and a man of 
uniquely flamboyant personality; Stallybrass of 
Brasenose was a 20th-century eccentric cast in 
an Elizabethan mould. None of these, except 
Bowra, remains in office; all have been replaced 
by men of more conventionally donnish quali- 
ties. It is all very understandable, very human. 
These exotic figures made enemies as well as 
friends and were often, no doubt, a reasonable 
cause of irritation to their colleagues. But 
equally no doubt, they exercised a stimulating 


and broadening influence on generations of 
undergraduates and dons who came within their 
care; and Oxford is the poorer for their passing. 
Sir Hubert Henderson’s qualifications for high 
office are by no means uncommon ones—his 
election can give offence to no one and will be 
mildly pleasing to many. It might have been 
hoped, however, that All Souls’ of all colleges 
would have taken a bolder step to honour great- 
ness in its midst. Once Oxford was known as the 
home of lost causes; and Oxford men were proud 
of it. They may be less proud if the university 
comes to be thought of as a graveyard of lost 
opportunities, 
* . * 


It was one of those mixed establishments, 
so popular in French towns, where no clear dis- 
tinction is made between Gentlemen and Ladies. 
This one was beneath the street in a big provin- 
cial town. It consisted of a large tiled room with 
accommodation for men and women on opposite 
sides. The centre was the domain of /a gardienne. 
There on a table was a saucepan boiling away on 
a spirit stove. Around it lay butter, oil, vegetables, 
the accountrements of cooking. A side-table was 
laid for four, with a bottle of wine in the middle. 
Madame busied herself at the stove. Two 
children of school age played with a doll on 
the floor. Monsieur sat silent, expectant, in a 
chair, his bicycle leaning in the doorway. He 
had just come in from work. It was lunch-time. 
The clients of the establishment passed in and 
out in the ordinary way. FLAVUS 


SURETE, SECURITE, 


OBSCURITE 


“It was eight days after the [diplomats’} dis: appear 
ance before the French police were informed.’ 
French Ministry, June 11. “ There is no foundetion 
for the assertion that the French authorities were 
not told until June 1."—Foreign Office, June 13. 

The case of the missing diplomats 

May baffle the counter-espionage, 

But the public learn with more concern 
The rumour of charge and counter-charge 
By French and British bureaucrats. 


The case of the Sidreté lays the blame 
On Foreign Office undue delay, 

They were not told till the trail was cold, 
Whitehall held back on the Quai d’Orsay— 
Security thus defeats its aim. 


The case of the Foreign Office Chief 
Rests on a high official’s word, 

Who made it known that the birds were flown 
When the calamity occurred— 
The interval was extremely brief. 


This is the case of the missing week 

When all but the runaways missed the boat. 
Did lack of news the French confuse? 

Did the Foreign Office mislay the Note? 

Did France depend on a Fleet Street leak? 


The honour of France is now involved, 
She may abandon the hot pursuit, 

The watch on ports and spy resorts, 
The scent of the Pontecorvo route, 
Until this mystery has been solved. 


But what of the Entente Cordiale? 
If the Foreign Office was too discreet 
We must make our peace with the French Police, 
For Paris boites are off the beat, 
And Scotland Yard may not compete. 
Have our denials been too complete? 
Have we a cast-iron case to meet, 
The case of the Sireté Nationale? 
SAGITTARIUS 
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Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and 5 - for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 

Corned beef was sent to a Bridgend school can- 
teen Teachers sniffed it and did not like it. “A 
canteen manageress sniffed it but pronounced it 
good; the town sanitary inspector sniffed it apd 

passed it as good; the town medical officer sniffed 
it and declared it good—then ordered it to pe 
destroyed becuse too many people had sn:ffed a. 
—Daily Express. (B. Parsons.) 


My grandfather, who was 87 last March, has 
been converted to nudism. All day long he sits in 
the greenhouse without a stitch on, except his hat. 
When I ask him what he wants with a hat if he 
is a nudist, he hits out at me with his stick and 
shouts: “ Because I'm bald. . . .”—Letter in Daily 
Mail. (E. Besso.) 


T. C. Dodds, Essex batsman, said that before he. 
was introduced to moral rearmament his perform- 
ances were average. Since then they had been 
transformed .—Oxford Mail. (G. R. Anderson.) 


France Polls on 


Sunday 


Ir is still widely said that this is a “tame” 
election and that even in ebullient Marseilles the 
black eyes and bloody noses are few and far 
between. But black eyes are really no criterion 
of how seriously the election is being taken. 
Their scarcity may even mean that the election 
is being fought on a different level, with most 
people realising that brawls are not enough. Nor 
is the estimate that less than 10 per cent. of the 
electorate attend election meetings necessarily a 
sign of indifference. No doubt there is a good 
deal of mental corfusion over the various unholy 
alliances, the so-called apparentements. These 
have given rise to some cynicism about the whole 
thing, and may cause a large number of absten- 
tions (which would benefit the extremes); but 
seldom has a French election been so far removed 
as this time from the Eatanswill level. The whole 
of it has a tragic undercurrent: everybody 
realises that, caught between the two Giants, the 
people of France are not properly masters of their 
own destiny; that, regardless of individual 
opinions and mutual hatreds, they are all in the 
same boat ; and that what happens at the polls will 
not necessarily decide France’s future. This 
underlying feeling lends a certain soberness even 
to the most angry speeches. One is aware of it 
even at some Gaullist meetings, and almost 
everywhere there is to be observed (1) either a 
tendency to apologise for France’s position in 
international affairs (one notices this particularly 
at meetings held by the Government parties), or 
(2) an attempt to find a new basis for France’s 
international relations (this is specially true of 
the Communists, Gaullists and “ Neutralists ’’). 
The “ Neutralists °—or, as they are officially 
called, Je Cartel des Gauches Indépendentes—are 
running only half-a-dozen candidates, all of them’ 
in the Paris area, where they benefit from P.R., 
and their meetings, particularly those of their 
leader, Claude Bourdet, are very well attended. 
Bourdet’s argument is that the present Govern- 
ment policy is leading France straight to disaster. 
This is his argument : ; 
The war in Indo-China is costing France £400 
millions a year, and is a terrible drain on her army 
cadres. This in itself is crippling all attempts to 
build up a proper French army in Europe, and is 
chiefly responsible for inflation. The note circula- 
tion has gone up 20 per cent. in the last year ; the, 
purchasing power of the working class is far below: 
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the 1938 level, and the Communists are, con- 

sequently, gaining in strength all the time. 

Further, France was told in 1948 that she “ would 
be defended by the American Army.” At the end 
of 1951, the U.S. will still have only 6 divisions 
in Europe, and the Americans make no secret of 
their inability to defend France on land in the event 
of a Russian invasion. The military power of 
America is in her air force ; and this will come into 
action in any case if the Russians attack Western 
Europe, which is most unlikely. Therefore, 
France has gained nothing from the Atlantic Pact 
and will merely be crushed the moment a world 
war breaks out; the presence of “‘ adequate ” 
American bomber bases in France and “ in- 
adequate ” American divisions here merely increases 
the danger of war. 

France should use all her authority for pressing, 
together with India and other Powers, notably 
Britain, if possible, for a general U.S.—U.S.S.R. 
settlement. The way things are going, and with 
working-class discontent rising, future govern- 
ments of France are bound to become more and more 
authoritarian, and more and more at the mercy of 
the U.S. In Indo-China the real wishes of the 
people have to be recognised, and a policy should be 
started for turning the coloured peoples, wherever 
possible, into allies, instead of hostile slaves. 
Bourdet does not expect to have many Deputies 

in the new Assembly; but he is convinced that 
his ideas will, as time goes on, become an 
increasingly powerful centre of attraction to 
numerous Socialists, M.R.P. members, Radicals 
and perhaps even Communists. He maliciously 
quotes remarks frequently made to him by 
Cabinet Ministers saying that they “‘ agree with 
him 100 per cent.,”” but that they can’t very well 
say so openly. 

The anxiety over the Atlantic Pact, at least in 
its present state, is also loudly voiced at Gaullist 
meetings. De Gaulle’s “‘ We want the Americans 
to be our Allies, not our masters’ was the one 


phrase, throughout his otherwise rather woolly 
speech at the mass meeting at the Velodrome 
d’Hiver on Friday, which produced an outburst 


of cheering. The Gaullists, too, though saying 
that the American alliance is “* tragically inevitable, 
are deeply disturbed by strategic plans which 
would consist in “ defending France from the 
fringes.” The rest of de Gaulle’s speech aroused 
ttle enthusiasm; and it was only when he 
mounted the rostrum and when he had finished 
speaking that there was thunderous applause : 
an interesting illustration of the fact that if there 
is much genuine devotion to the person of de 
Gaulle, there is almost total indifference, amongst 
his followers, to his incoherent and singularly 
meaningless election programme. In_ other 
words, the Fiihrer Prinzip is fully accepted : 
“Get him into power, and then we'll see.” 
Indeed, when the Gaullists become precise, 
the result is often disastrous: nothing has scared 
many people more in the past week than the 
indiscretions of General Koenig, one of the leading 
Gaullist candidates, who announced that it 
would be necessary to increase the term of mili- 
lary service to two or even three years if France 
was to be endowed with a mighty army ; that 
10,000 reserve officers and 20,000 reserve N.C.O.s 
would have to be called up ; and that large numbers 
of French troops would have to go to Indo-China. 
All this was different from the generalities of 
General de Gaulle himself or of his propaganda 
chief, André Malraux, who made last Wednesday 
a striking speech at the Cirque d’Hiver. He is 
not standing as a candidate, but his great literary 
gifts are being used to give the Gaullist movement 
a certain romantic tone and cultural respect- 
ability. His speech was a literary masterpiece ; 
he sounded as if the Gaullists were, if you please, 
the legitimate heirs of the Great Revolution ! 
“ Think,” he cried, “of the soldiers of Valmy 
and Jemappes. Those were the days when the 
whole world gave itself to France! Those were 
Republicans indeed! And now, Jook at them 


—Herriot, Pleven, André Marie—bah!” All 
this had no connection at all with much more 
serious matters like the Gaullist plan to disband 
the trade unions—but it sounded good! And of 
course there was nothing so prosaic in Malraux’s 
great harangue as the price of steak. 

At the same time, however, the Gaullists do 
represent something very far removed from the 
Battle of Valmy. They have their commandos, 
who are like the commandos of the Action 
Frangaise before the war, and one of them broke 
into the C.G.T. Paris headquarters the other 
night and ransacked the building. Later, the 
tradé unionists displayed from the top of the 
building a violently-worded protest poster, which 
the police insisted on tearing down. In doing 
so, they, in turn, invaded the trade union head- 
quarters, beat up several officials, and completed 
the wrecking job started (with impunity) by 
the Gaullist gang some hours before. All this 
has added a nasty civil war touch to the other- 
wise orderly election campaign and a foretaste 
of things to come ; and the Communists naturally 
attributed the extraordinary behaviour of the 
police on this occasion to a desire, on the part of 
the Government, to impress their “ anti-Com- 
munism ” upon General Bradley, who happened 
to be in Paris that day. His visit, incidentally, 
with _its emphasis on rearmament and “ greater 
sacrifices,”’ could not have come at a more awkward 
moment, and the Government press played it down 
and tried, instead, to stress the “ greater anti- 
aircraft defence for France” that would result 
from it! Needless to say, a little political capital 
it also being made of the “ vanished diplomats,” 
presented as an illustration of the long hand of 
Moscow. 

In the villages and smaller provincial towns, 
where life is slower and easier, and where there 
is not the same awareness as in Paris of the grim 
international situation, the Government parties 
appear to be doing rather better than the two 
extremes. But in Paris there is no inclination to 
take the M.R.P., the Socialists or the Radicals 
seriously ; and, of the “ democratic” parties, 
the plain Conservatives alone seem to have a 
substantial and a steady following. They enjoy 
the support of big business and the press. 
A small, but nevertheless significant phenomenon 
in Paris is the rather stormy meetings held by 
M. Isorni, Petain’s counsel, which are outspokenly 
Vichyite and crowded with young thugs very 
reminiscent of the Vichy milice. 

In the working-class quarters the Communist 
meetings are the big draw. The humour at these— 
exercised by such accomplished speakers as 
André Marty—is highly sardonic, and the 
general mood grim. Much is said about the 
achievements and peaceful intentions of the 
Soviet Union, but even more is said about the 
price of meat or about the slum children who 
are, more and more frequently, bitten by rats 
since the Paris town council decided, in its 
recent economy drive, to cut down on rat poison. 
It is this intimate knowledge of all working-class 
grievances that gives strength to the French C.P, 
They also strongly feel that a big police action 
against them may be close at hand, and they are 
in a defiant mood. 

The grouping, calling itself the ‘“ Fourth 
Force,” and consisting of all the non-Gaullist 
Right and at least part of the Radicals, seems to 
have high hopes of gaining a controlling interest 
in the new Governmcnt—forgetting perhaps that 
memories are not quite short enough to allow 
either Reynaud or Daladier to become France’s 
leader. 

Will it be “ a hundred apiece,” as was widely 
thought a weck ago—i.e., 100 each for the 
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Gaullists, Rightists, Radicals, M.R.P., Socialists 
and Communists? With the curds, especially 
in Southern and Central France, refusing to 
follow closely the recommendations of the 
Vatican, it is not certain that the M.R.P. will 
necessarily preserve much of its strength against 
the Gaullist onslaught; nor have the Socialists 
made a good impression on the whole. In the 
position in which they are, there is mighty little 
they can promise; and promises are the life- 
bleod of any election. Barring last-minute 
surprises, the Gaullists are now currently put at 
at least 130; in which case the whole centre of 
gravity will shift a good long way to the Right, 
and may bring about a lot of heart-searching 
among the Socialists and the Left wing of the 
M.R.P. This may well lead to the creation of a 
real Left opposition, which has, so far, been the 
exclusive property of the C.P. Few foreign names 
have been mentioned so frequently in the course 
of this election as that of M. Bevan. 

Paris, June 11. ALEXANDER WERTH 


The Stately Homes 
of England II. 


Tue technical and cultural objections to the 
wholesale conversion of the great country houses 
into institutions are much in the mind of organisa- 
tions such as the National Trust or the Sacié¢ty 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, which 
are seeking to save what they can from the ruin 
that is as surely coming upon these houses, as it 
has come upon the fortunes that built and main- 
tained them. It is these objections that lead to 
the widespread insistence by preservation societies 
as well as by most owners that the ideal solution 
—and one that has “ social value ” in their view— 
is to keep historic houses in family occupation, 
preferably by a family connected with the house. 
And to those who accept this assumption it 
naturally follows that a prime object of public 
policy should be to lighten the financial burden 
upon the owner and occupier. After considering 
much testimony on this point, the recent Royal 
Commission under Sir Ernest Gowers reached 
the same conclusion: among the recommenda- 
tions in its Report, published last year, were 
specific proposals for additional tax reliefs and 
for State grants towards essential repairs and 
maintenance. 

The Gowers Commission squarely faced the 
argument that such treatment would be prefer- 
ential, but justified this “ concealed subsidy ” by 
equating it with the public service performed by 
the owner or occupier in preserving important 
houses and their contents. He may, the Report 
implied, enjoy superior amenities, but he often 
enjoys them at considerable personal expense and 
inconvenience. This suggestion could be dis- 
missed as special pleading. As easily, by analogy, 
the motorist might plead for tax relief on the 
grounds of the national value of a reserve of 
drivers for a mechanised army. But it would not 
be special pleading if, on thorough investigation, 
it should appear that the choice lies solely between 
such a subsidy and the steady loss of buildings 
and the dispersal of chattels which are rightly 
treasured as part of the national heritage. 

The Government, however, does not seem 
satisfied that this is the only choice. In a state- 
ment on April 26, the Chancellor insisted that 
such relief would run counter to general taxation 
policy: “A man’s liability to tax,” he said, 
“‘ should not be measured by his particular choice 
of commitments. . . . Special relief from taxation 
would not . . . be an appropriate method of 
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dealing with the problem.” But, if this remedy 
is rejected, what other remedies remain? Since 
the crux of the matter is that cumulative taxation 
is reducing both capital and income to the point 
where owners cannot keep up historic or beautiful 
houses, either additional funds must be found to 
meet the upkeep, or, unless the houses are to be 
written off, someone with more ample resources 
must take them over, for use or mere preserva- 
tion. And the public interest thus lies between 
some form of subsidy, on conditions, or the public 
or “ institutional” ownership of a great many 
houses. The total number of houses now con- 
cerned, or that will shortly face a crisis, is so great 
that voluntary societies and cultural charities 
cannot do more than help the most urgent and 
important cases. 

It was this situation that made the Gowers 
investigation significant. And the subsequent 
Report was couched in terms sufficiently strong 
to produce, in April, the promise of legislation 
from the Government. Understandably the 
Treasury prefaced this promise by the statement 
that only a small amount of money will be avail- 
able and that the number of houses that can 
receive State help will therefore be limited. But 
the statement envisaged, first, that grants or loans 
would be given to preserve the structure of 
historic houses, on condition of public access ; 
secondly, that te preserve the unity of structure 
and contents, chattels as well as buildings will 
henceforth be accepted in lieu of Estate Duty, 
and that this exemption will cover premises 
donated to other public bodies as well as the 
National Trust; lastly, an Advisory Council 
might be created to assist the Minister of Works 
in this task. 

If the legislation now being drafted conforms 
to this outline, it will do some good. But to 


compare these small-scale proposals with the 
substance and the suggestions of the Gowers 
Commission is to realise that the basic issues are 


still being shirked. Whether the proposed 
grants are large or small, many or few in number, 
much else is involved than the simple-seeming 
matter of grants to preserve “structure.” In 
practice, structural maintenance may have to 
include such items as heating and running repairs. 
Ir is all very well to lend or give money to keep 
the roof on a house, owners point out, but serious 
damage may have occurred before that, or much 
work may have to be done afterwards. The 
maintenance of an old house is a_ continual 
battle with natural and powerful forces of decay. 
And how far will the limited State funds go to 
help the smaller houses, the remote houses, 
and the houses well worth preserving though they 
may not fival the distinction of a Haddon Hall 
or a Blenheim Palace ? 

The Government statement of April 26, more- 
over, glosses over two substantial items in the 
Gowers Report. The Commission reviewed very 
fully the anomalies and confusion which flow 
from the multiplicity of public authorities res- 
ponsible for the preservation of historic houses and 
monuments. If there is not complete chaos, it is 
due rather to the limited staff and resources at 
the disposal of these authorities, than to any 
administrative co-ordination or efficiency. Several 
Ministries are involved. There are organisations 
involved in research and recording, and more 
than two hundred local authorities have some 
kind of planning jurisdiction. There are two 
independent but overlapping codes relating 
co “ negative ” preservation, and no real machinery 
at all for “ positive ” preservation or for inhabited 
houses. The result is that no one really knows 
either the size or the detail of the problem or 


has power adequately to deal with it if the facts. 


were known, To attempt, as I have attempted, 
éven to secure a comprehensive list of historic 
houses, and of their present state and use, is 
to discover that such elementary statistics have 
never been compiled. Now, if ever, is the time 
for consolidation of existing legislation, the 
establishment of a single list of houses of national 
concern, and the appointment of some central 
agency to co-ordinate public policy in this 
field. 

It was such reflections that led Sir Ernest 
Gowers and his colleagues to propose the creation 
of an Historic Buildings Council, as a statutory 
body, to take responsibility for the preservation of 
such buildings, to absorb the National Buildings 
Record, to co-operate with the Royal Commissions 
on Ancient and Historical Monuments, and to 
become the central authority for advising Govern- 
ment Departments, planning bodies and the 
owners on all matters relating to historic buildings 
and their contents. The Government seems to 
have rejected this proposal out of hand, on the 
grounds that it would erode Ministerial respons- 
ibility and Parliamentary control of expenditure. 

This is plain nonsense. The same argument 
exactly could have been made against the Festival 
of Britain, which involves ten times as much 
money. It is ludicrous to extend the argument 
against subsidising private owners to the point 
of refusing to have a proper public agency lest 
some private owners should be helped by it. If 
such an Historic Buildings Council existed, it 
might very well provide the Government with 
the means of escape from the dilemma it faces— 
either to help the occupiers or do the job itself 
if the houses are to be preserved at all. For once 
adequate statistical material is available, it is not 
oily easier to see the size of the problem: it is 
also easier to suggest solutions. 

Clearly, private occupation can continue where 
the owner has sufficient resources and the wish 
to carry on. The National Trust scheme is 
admirable in some cases. The purchase of 
suitable houses by Ministries or local authorities 
can proceed, wherever the premises are suitable 
for conversion into public institutions, or cultural 
centres, as long as safeguards are provided against 
artistic outrages, of which there have been some 
examples. The same is true of purchase by 
private groups, with the object of conversion into 
hotels. Where houses and contents, separately 
or together, select themselves for preservation, 
and the public purse is drawn upon, it is right 
that there should be some form of public owner- 
ship and exhibition. The essence of the difficulty 
is the house that is historically or architecturally 
marginal, that is too remote for practical purposes 
—some of the Welsh and Scottish castles, for 
example—or that is hopelessly unsuitable for 
conversion. If we knew just how many such 
houses there were, if we were informed about 
their present condition, if they could be classified 
by a series of established standards, and if some 
careful study were made of their alternative uses, 
hard-headed decisions about preservation could 
be made. But unless we have a central and 
responsible agency to do this, piecemeal solutions 
will continue, the Government will dole out money 
in dribs and drabs, and the process of decay will 
go on. 

A Socialist solution is not punitive disposses- 
sion of the old owners. Time and Estate Duty 
are doing that job remorselessly. It is to put 
these houses to the best social use. Until we know 
what the possible uses are, and until the discus- 
sion is centred upon that point, the important 
issue will be swamped in an irrelevant dispute 
about subsidies. 

NorMAN MacKenzie. 
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South of the Line 


II. Tue Great City oF Gort 


P corte say that early in the morning, if you 
come upon it from the north, the Witwatersrand 
is clothed in a gentle white mist, and this is why 
the old Boer trekkers called the Rand the “ Ridge 
of White Waters.” That was long ago, long even 
before the first diggers hurried up with their 
anxious spades and sieves, before Solly Joe! and 
Cecil Rhodes and civilisation burst upon South 
Africa: the Rand, as everybody knows, soon lost 
all title to this pure and gentle name. There is 
nothing gentle about the sharpened dumps of 
yellow rock that cut the skyline all along the Reef, 
nor about the ugly nerve-wracked conurbation 
that is called Johannesburg. The Rand nowadays 
would be glaringly melodramatic for its sense of 
violence and the threat of violence—if the melo- 
drama were not backed with genuine fear. 
Johannesburg is a city of locks and bars and 
bolted windows; in many parts of the Reef it is 
no joke for any man, Black or White, to take a 
stroll after dark; and crimes of violence are an 
everyday affair. The fear of violence seems to be 
felt by everyone—of violence by crime or by 
police repression, of individual violence to-day 
and the general violence that “is bound to come 
in the end if things go on as they are ”"—and every- 
one, in more or less degree, seems oppressed by it. 

The gold of the Rand was never easy to win, 
for a ton of rock will scarcely yield an ounce. But 
the drama of the Rand, which is the concentrated 
drama of all South Africa, lies about in nuggets 
on the surface, for anyone to pick up. The inter- 
play of caste and class that confuses every issue 
in southern Africa reaches on the Rand a fury 
and intenseness that are both wonderful and 
horrible. It is as if the whole history of human 
exploitation were lifted from its varied context 
and compressed into one place and time. Never 
was the naked cash nexus more naked than this. 

“Over the banks of the Vaal,” runs a Zulu 
song, “ we came to the great city of Goli.” In the 
mining compounds of the Rand there is at any 
one time a force of between 300,000 and 350,000 
Africans who have come to Goli to dig for gold; 
and they come from almost every part of central 
and southern Africa. They slip across the border 
from Angola and the Belgian Congo for recruit- 
ment by the agents of the Gold Producers’ Com- 
mittee. They journey from Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia (but not from Southern 
Rhodesia, which permits no recruitment, having 
mines of its own); they are rounded up and sent 
across the frontier from Portuguese East in their 
tens of thousands (the Portuguese colonial 
government taking for itself a third of their 
average annual earnings of about £40 each). 
They are driven by debt and the sheer need of a 
little hard cash they cannot earn at home, by the 
vague desire to get themselves somehow or other 
into the modern world, by a lust for strangeness 
and adventure; and they come from all the tribes 
of the Union. They dig for gold with an indi- 
vidual productivity that is four or five times 
greater than fifty years ago; yet their cash wages 
are under twenty shillings a week. Golli, the city of 
gold, has them by the heels. The benevolence of 
British colonial administration, which imposes 
money obligations they cannot hope to meet by 
staying at home, is ably parallelled by the benevo- 
lence of the South African administration; and 
the whole of rural Africa to the south of the 
Equator has become a reservoir for the sweated 
labour without which, according to the Gold Pro- 
ducers’ Committee, this mineral could not be 
mined. 

Other Africans come to Goli, and come to 
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stay. In 1935, the gross value of manufactured 
goods in the Union was about £150 millions; last 
year it was £225 millions. African and Coloured 
workers crowd into urban and industrial jobs. 
While the Nationalists practise deliberately the 
policy of racial oppression which the United 
Party has always practised at random, the growth 
of industry brings Black and White into a co- 
operation which makes indescribably wasteful 
what was at one time merely cruel. Without 
African and Coloured labour, industry in South 
Africa would collapse to-morrow; and the 
Nationalists, who defied the United Party and 
the Gold Producers’ Committee in order to 
establish industry in South Africa, now dimly 
realise that they have cut the ground from under 
their own feet. They prate of “White civilisa- 
tion” and yet prepare the way, contradicting 
themselves at every step, for Black civilisation. 
And the process, which is immeasurably painful, 
is nowhere better seen than in Johannesburg. 

It is not only Africans who enter the modern 
world through the grim gates of Goli; sons and 
daughters of the platteland, no longer able to hive 
off from patriarchal families and “flee their 
neighbour’s smoke” by trekking into the wilder- 
ness and carving out apiece ten thousand acres 
for their sustenance, are also here in their multi- 
tudes. They bring with them the old hard- 
bitten racialism of the Boers and a great ignorance 
of history and humanity; but, willy-nilly, they, 
too, are thrown into the great machine. When 
they find enlightened leaders, as they sometimes 
do, they slough off much of their ignorance and 
prejudice; and some of the best trade unionists 
in South Africa, and the most hated by the 
Nationalists, are the sons and daughters of 
Afrikaner families. When they find bad leaders, 
as they usually do, they lose all sense of reality 
except the reality of White domination. 

The great city of Goli has many lessons for the 
stranger. Here in this stronghold of the United 
Party, where the slums of a new industrialism 
breed disease and crime on a scale unparalleled 
in history, it can be clearly seen that the 
central problem of South Africa is not the neur- 
otic racialism of the Nationalists so much as the 
refusal of the White population as a whole to 
face its own situation. The Nationalist leaders 
have at least a theory of racial segregation, futile 
and dishonest though it is; and this theory recog- 
nises the need for the social and economic 
development of the Africans. But the United 
Party, a shambling coalition of almost all the 
English-speaking interests of the Union (and of 
a minority of Afrikaners), has traditionally refused 
to recognise this need even in theory. It is only 
now, in the adversity of opposition, that the non- 
Nationalists have dared to handle this dangerous 
and disreputable subject. Shackled by its ulti- 
mate allegiance to the Chamber of Mines and the 
desire for sweated labour, the United Party has 
had litthe more than empty words and phrases 
with which to fight Apartheid. 

Except for a little band of enlightened Whites 
on the Left—the men most aimed at by the so- 
called Suppression of Communism Act—there is 
no segment of the White community which at 
present seems prepared to face the inevitable 
consequences of the African entry into industry 
and urban life on a massive scale. ‘Though 
civilisation cuts a poor enough figure in South 
Africa, the word is nowhere more widely used. 
The determination to preserve White supremacy, 
no matter what the cost to the Africans or even 
to the Whites, has acquired the force and features 
of an obsession. It is as little realistic to 
“blame” the beneficiaries of sweated labour and 
of White supremacy as it was to look for a sense 
of guilt in the factory employers of little children 


in the England of a hundred years ago. Yet the 
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sense of guilt emerges soon enough if only one oi a middle way between Egyptology and the con- 


has patience; in the Nationalists it takes the form 
of brandy and Bible-thumping and of endless 
discussion of Apartheid—a recent speech by Ver- 
woerd, Minister for Native Affairs, occupied more 
than four hours—and in the non-Nationalists, 
English and Afrikaner alike, it emerges in a 
general feeling of imstability and apprehension. 
The Whites of South Africa seem mostly an un- 
happy lot in spite of their material wealth; and 
they tend to talk about their problems with the 
energy and persistence of frightened people 
whistling in the dark. 

The Africans, as far as one can tell, come off 
a good deal better. Their physical conditions 
are always bad and often terrible, but their nerves 
are stronger. Though frequently maddened by 
frustration and by organised contempt, they 
seem to know that they are going to survive. 
In conversation they are surprisingly amused and 
patient, especially when they are not “intellec- 
tuals.” The notion that the multitudes of slum- 
dwelling Africans around Johannesburg are 
sharpening their knives for St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve is probably as wrong as the notion that they 
are dumb and servile creatures who look for 
nothing more than mere existence. Though 
abominably handicapped, they move by slow 
steps towards political organisation and political 
action. They show themselves increasingly 
capable of self-discipline in times of crisis. (In 
the great bus boycott of 1943, for instance, thou- 
sands of workers walked in an orderly manner 
for twenty miles a day for more than a fortnight 
rather than pay an extra penny on the fare.) 
Though they must face inhuman treatment in 
the process, they continue to move out of their 
rural areas. They watch the dogfight between 
Afrikaner and English-speaking’ South African 
with an amused indifference. They rejoice when 
the North Koreans chase the White men across 
the 38th Parallel. They learn about Nkrumah 
and the Gold Coast. And they continue to come 
to the great city of Goli with a sure and steady 
pace as if they know that “White civilisation,” 
no matter how much it hates and despises them, 
cannot keep them down for ever. 

Johannesburg, May. Basi. Davipson 


Knife Edge 


C wuusation, someone said, can be assessed by 
the degree to which its weights and measures are 
scrupulously just—an inspiring dogma for the 


inquisitive reporter. The trouble is that any 
journey of exploration in quest of perfect justice 
in the House of Libra has an embarrassing num- 
ber of possible starting points. You can begin, 
if you wish, with the beqa standard, the wooden 
balance-beams and stone weights of King 
Neterket (c. 3000 B.c.), the bronze lion-weights 
of Tiglath-Pileser, and the counterpoised bismar 
(still used in backward countries) which Aristotle 
knew. Or, renouncing ancient history in favour 
of Britain’s Industrial Revolution, you can start 
with the late 18th Century Birmingham, where 
James Ford and his fellow-craftsmen in Digbeth 
made “stilliards” based broadly on the old 
Roman pattern. Or, finally, you can make your 
starting-point that little-publicised but socially 
important building in Chapter Street, Westmin- 
ster, where the Standards Department of the 
Board of Trade guards zealously the lawful Im- 
perial Pound and Yard and co-ordinates the 
enforcement by local authorities of checks to 
ensure that, within the ambit of “trade,” the 
scales are not weighted, by accident or design, 
against either buyer or seller. 


temporary Inspectorate of Weights and Measures 
may serve best. For it is in the old Soho Foun- 
dry, built in 1796 by Matthew Boulton and James 
Watt, that to-day an enterprise coeval in its orgin 
with those early industrial pioneers, though it is 
now a large-scale, highly mechanised organisa- 
tion, serves the conception of the just weight. 
The firm of W. & T. Avery, Ltd., which can trace 
lineal descent from the 18th-Century Digbeth 
craftsmen—Ford, Barton and Thomas Beach— 
moved into the Soho Foundry in 1895, there to 
develop their business of making weighing 
machines, for which demand had been much 
stimulated by the Act of 1878. To-day, relics of 
the Old Order still remain. In a row of cottages, 
just inside the gates, a plaque commemorates the 
fact that William Murdock, of gas-light fame, 
lived at No. 13 while employed in the Foundry. 
In one shop, a wall planing machine, designed 
originally for Boulton’s adjacent Soho Manufac- 
tury, still operates. You can still see where the 
huge screw engines for the “ Great Eastern” were 
built in 1857; and in the foundry itself, though 
now there are electric overhead cranes and so 
forth, no great stretch of imagination is needed to 
picture the days when, under Watt’s supervision, 
ancestors of the present workers, wearing then 
the traditional paper caps, busied themselves with 
the castings that fume from the greensand floor. 

There is much, however, which would make 
James Watt rub his eyes. This is not an Ameri- 
canised, conveyor-belt factory: long runs are 
handled at the firm’s other works in Yorkshire; 
and here production is organised in batches. But, 
with the plant called on to fill the needs of a cata- 
logue the size of the family Bible, the visitor is 
staggered at the complexity of this smoothly run- 
ning organisation. Here, among the several 
thousand workers, for the most. part highly 
skilled, is a multiplicity of trades—draughtsmen, 
pattern makers and moulders, foundrymen, tool- 
makers and machinists, welders and tin-smiths, 
die-casters and platers, painters and porcelain 
enamellers, assemblers and checkers—to say 
nothing of the metallurgists and chemists in the 
laboratories. And the output serves an equal 
multiplicity of users’ needs. 

In one corner craftsmen are assembling fine 
balances capable of weighing accurately half the 
leg of a small fly; nearby, others are putting the 
finishing touches to a recorder weighbridge which 
can register up to sixty tons with its compound 
leverage, yet is balanced so nicely on the knife 
edge that it will oscillate horizontally at a finger’s 
touch. There are railway platform scales for 
weighing luggage; complicated machines for 
reckoning the weight of flowing grain or coal; 
scales that count by weight such things as nails 
or screws; scales that tell you if Mr. Webb’s meat 
ration is taking toll of your personal weight; and 
—most numerous of all—a whole range of 
counter scales. Some are simple affairs worked 
with old-fashioned weights; others have self- 
indicating dials of different types, which show to 
both buyer and seller the weight of the goods and, 
in some cases, the price for a given poundage. 
These, from the shop-keeper’s point of view, 
are expensive gadgets: they cost anything 
from £20 to £100; but their convenience is ob- 
vious and, considering the acme of precision with 
which they are made, the price does not seem 
high. If you want really to spread yourself in the 
Soho Foundry, and your banker is co-operative, 
the real outlets for big expenditure lie among the 
elaborate machines which apply tests of hardness, 
torsion, metal-fatigue and so forth, or perform 
the strange feat known as dynamic balancing. 
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You leave the Soho Foundry with two domi- 
nant impressions. The first is that, so far as strict 
invention is concerned, most of the principles on 
which society now relies for this test of civilisa- 
tion were thought of an astonishingly long time 
ago. The system of levers supporting a plat- 
form in such a way that the ultimate leverage is 
always the same, no matter where the load is 
placed—a principle embedied in most modern 
weighbridges and platform scales—was devised 
in the 18th Century by John Wyatt, who is svp- 
posed to have worked in the Soho Manufacturw. 
The principle of beam, legs and stays, which is 
the basis of many contemporary scales, was dis- 
covered by Gilles de Roberval in 1669, and the 
idea of the self-indicating dial came, earlier still, 
from the brain of Leonardo da Vihci. 

The second impression is that craftsmanship, 
plus modern machine tools, equals a miracle. 
The fine balance which Dr. Black, the Scottish 
professor, made in 1755—it is tempting to specu- 
late whether James Watt did not help him—was 
a good enough instrument; but the modern pre- 
cision balance, with its exquisitely designed 
beam, accurate planes and triple, perfect knife 
edges, is demonstrably better. Above all, though 
compound levers, pendulum balances, resistant 
units and the rest were thought of long before 
James Watt made his first steam engine, the 
mass production of commercial scales which are 
accurate to 1/1800, is a remarkable testimony to 
what man, the tool-using animal, can do. 

It remains for society to ensure that this skill 
is not abused by traders’ negligence or dis- 
honesty. Modern scale-makers maintain their 
own servicing organisations to check the possi- 
bility of their machines developing errors; but 
their voluntary efforts are rightly supplemented 
by the 800-strong, municipally employed Inspec- 
torate, whose work, as I have said, is co-ordinated 
from Chapter Street, S.W.1. As the custodians 
of the “Absolutes,” the Standards Department of 
the Board of Trade has a two-fold task of verify- 
ing periodically the weights and measures with 
which inspectors work, and also of approving 
the patterns of all new types of weighing 
machines for use in the trade. Subject to previous 
approval of the patterns, it is the job of the In- 
spectorate to verify and stamp every machine 
which the factory produces and to inspect all 
machines in use, both annually (as a routine) and 
by surprise visits. Dealing, as they do, not only 
with scales but with petrol-pumps and the weight 
of pre-packed foodstuffs, the inspectors are a 
hard-working and meritorious corps who take a 
professional pride in their job. They are not out 
t» manufacture criminals—though there are not a 
few to be found m street markets and among 
garage hands—and if their activities are occa- 
sionally criticised, as in the case of a recent prose- 
cution of a street trader whose scales were found 
to give over-weight, critics must remember that 
the law is the law, and that scales can be used 
for buying as well as selling. 

The work of this admirable Department re- 
ceived merited tribute m the recently published 
report of the Hodgson Committee (Cmd. 8219). 
Whether that Committee’s main recommenda- 
tion, that British units and standards should be 
metricised, will be implemented by the present 
Parliament is problematic—though one may still 
hope for early legislation to put a stop to the 
nefarious practice of selling good alcohol by fancy 
measures such as a “single” and, perhaps, to 
abolish those tiresome “apothecaries’ rights.” 
Many of the Committee’s proposals for enlarging 
the Inspectorate’s purview to include such things 
as personal weight scales and all equipment used 
in the trade by Government Departments are 


sound; and there is certainly need, not only for in- 
creasing the present penalties which magistrates 
award for underweight, but also for making “net 
weight” more widely the standard under which 
commodities are sold. Yet, in the end, the old 
adage “ Let the buyer look out” still holds good. 
No matter how accurate the scales produced by 
Avery’s and other makers, no matter how faithful 
and meticulous the work of the Inspectorate, 
there will always be that shop crowded with im- 
patient customers so anxious to get hom: with 
the bacon or fish or what have you, that mo one 
troubles to see whether the indicator has come 
decisively to rest before “2s. 4d., ma’am,” is con- 
fidently claimed. There is always a human, an 
all-too-human, factor. AYLMER VALLANCE 


Reform of the Law 


“Prisoner at the bar, you stand convicted of 
felony: have you anything to say why the court 
should not give you judgment according to law?” 
The clerk of the court sits down; the prisoner, 
who had imagined everything admissible to have 
been included in his counsel’s “plea in mitiga- 
tion,” clears his throat for a final, unexpected 
appeal; and the Judge (mercifully, as a rule, for 
the prisoner) proceeds to pass sentence before he 
can utter a syllable. It is obvious that, although 
there is much he could say “ why the court should 
not give him judgment,” he is not expected to 
say it. He is playing a dumb part in a vestigial 
piece of legal mumbo-jurabo, which survives only 
as a kind of incantation to lend the proceedings 
a little salutary mysticism. 

It did not begin as an incantation. Seven hun- 
dred years ago a convicted felon whe was asked 
if he had “ anything to say” would know that the 
moment had come for him to fall on his knees 
and (if he was eligible for it) to plead “ benefit 
of clergy.” This consisted in the right of the 
clergy to freedom from the jurisdiction of the 
lay courts, to trial im ecclesiastical courts 
only. (“Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets no harm.”) It began as the exclusive 
privilege of the priesthood, was extended to 
“clerics” generally, and at last came to include 
anyone who (not being a woman, for women had 
no chance anyway) could induce the court to 
believe that he could read and write. He usually 
did this by reading aloud the first verse of the 
Sist Psalm: “Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to thy lovingkindness; according unto 
the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions.” If he could not read, an enter- 
prising gaoléer might teach him his “neck verse” 
for an unofficial fee of two shillings while they 
waited in the cells for the jury to come back; and 
in due course, holding the Bible before him as he 
knelt in the deck, he would recite and appear to 
be reading it. 

Once the plea was sustained, the prisoner, if 
he was a priest, was handed over to the bishop 
and re-tried on the oath of twelve compurgators 
who swore he was speaking the truth (and he 
nearly always got off, though he could, in theory, 
be imprisoned in the bishop’s palace for life); 
while if a layman, he was allowed to go, but the 
brawn of his left thumb was branded (M. for 
murder, T. for theft) to ensure that, unlike the 
priesthood, laymen should never be able to plead 
“benefit of clergy” more than once. The poor 
devil who was unable to read and could not 
speak, learn, or rake up two shillings for his 
elocution lesson was hanged, unless he was 
beheaded. The system went on for centuries, 
and to this day its formula is used in every court 
of assize and quarter sessions whenever a defen- 
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dant is convicted of felony—but not of mis- 
demeanour. 

Mistakes are made. The empty formality of 
the thing leads to carelessness. Only the initiated 
know what is going on, though not even they 
could say what is the use of it all. And provided 
justice is done, you may think, only the smart- 
aleck regards the survival of these lifeless formule 
as of the slightest interest or importance? 

But you can regard them as a symptom. They 
refiect the senile debility of much of the twen- 
tieth-century law of England—and they are 
nobody’s business. No adequate official body is 
charged with the duty of keeping the law up to 
date. Truc, the Lord Chancellor’s Statute Law 
Revision Committee has lately moved Parliament 
to give the coup de grdce to many lingering 
anachronisms, from an Act of George II “for 
vesting in James Watt, Engineer, the Sole Use 
and Property of certain Steam Engines of his 
Invention for a limited Time” to Bloody Mary’s 
“Acte for declaring the Quene’s Hyghness to 
have been borne in a most just and lawfull 
Mairimonie.” But it can do nothing with the 
Common Law, and it is this that on the whole 
sustains the obsolete division of crimes into 
felonies (which include the theft of a bag of 
sweets) and gisdemeanours (which include con- 
spiracy to murder). It was not even found pos- 
sible, when the 1948 Criminal Justice Bill was 
before Parliament, to anclude a clause abolishing 
the ancient distinctions between felony and mis- 
demeanour: the problem was “too complicated.” 
So it is still the case that for felony, but not for 
misdemeanour, you can at Common Law be 
arrested on suspicion without a warrant, can be 
charged as an accessory before or after the fact, 
must be present in person at your trial, can lose 
your office or your pension, can be refused a 
justices’ licence to keep a pub—and must be 
rhetorically asked, on conviction, whether you 
have anything to say. 

“The reason why so much of our English law 
is out of date,” according to a “ginger” group 
of the Society of Labour Lawyers in a hard- 
hitting book* just published, “is that nobody has 
ever been entrusted with the job of looking after 
it.” And having illustrated by means of copious 
instances, including the felony-misdemeanour 
anornaly, that “most of the older law under 
which the great majority of the transactions of 
everyday life are carried out is nobody's busi- 
ness,” they demand a Ministry of Justice— 

to keep under review the whole of our law, to 
make arrangements for investigating and reporting 
upon any section of it which seems not to be ful- 
filling the present needs of the community, and to 
see that in due course proposals for legislative 
reform are brought before parliament. 

This alone will make Reform of the Law a 
deservedly unpopular book among lawyers, who 
dislike change of most kinds and detest Ministries 
of any kind. But when Jeremy Bentham’s idea 
of a Ministry of Justice comes to fruition (as I 
believe it eventually will), and proves no more 
disastrous than the Factories Acts, railway 
development, votes for women, or the Festival 
of Britain, there will at least be someone to be 
cursed and prodded into activity when hoary 
absurdities come to light in the purlicus of the 
law. At the moment there is no one. 

In 215 pages, Reform of the Law covers a huge 
course at breakneck speed: codification, the legal 
profession, tribunals, civil liberties (this part is 
unexpectedly brief and modest), contract and 
tort, master and servant, property, marriage, 
crime. Doing much damage on the course—away 
with the House of Lords, with wigs and gowns 
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and K.C.s and all the avio-nalies in procedure 
and the multiplicity of quotable law reports—it 
leaves you with the feeling that not much is right 
with the law at the moment; it has actually 
damaged a powerful case here and there by over- 
statement. But there is not so much right with 
the law that we can afford to ignore so outspoken 
a book from its practitioners. Such, indeed, is 
the embattled conservatism of lawyers at large 
that a broadside like this from the Inns of Court 
themselves should evoke angry cheers from the 
populace. I’m still cheering. C. H. RoLPH 


The Jungle and 
the Oil 


Opposite the Governor’s house in Bandjar- 
massin, capital of South Kalimantan, I boarded 
the small motor boat which was to take us miles 
and miles up the River Barito. It is so long and 
so broad that it could provide electricity for the 
whole country. We first passed along the Kwin 
Canal, the quietest shopping centre I’ve ever 
seen. For all the shops were on po/der houses 
facing the canal, and all the shoppers were in 
boats. The water was crowded with small craft 
carrying supplies—coconuts, brightly coloured 
textiles, frying pans and kettles and fruit of all 
kinds. I saw restaurants travelling up the canal 
with dishes of rice and fish and meat, all very 
tempting and clean; travelling refreshment 
bars with trays ef lemonade and orange crush 
which is as popular here as Coca-Cola in Japan ; 
boats with trays of small cakes, boats with 
furniture and one modest boat with six packets 
of cigarettes. We drew up against a boat of 
bananas and purchased a bunch—not, as I 
discovered, in my honour but for a special purpose. 

We were on the way to the Island of Flowers, to 
visit the shrine of an ancient King of Bandjar- 
massin. We alighted at a very homely affair— 
a pier of rusty corrugated iron resting perilously 
m four bamboo poles. The silence of dense 
jungle was suddenly shattered by the hullos of 
my companions. On the way they had asked me, 
as many Indonesians have done, how a Labour 
Government can tolerate a Monarchy, so that I 
could hardly believe they were now invoking the 
spirit of one of their own Kings! They were, in 
fact, screaming invitations to the monkeys which 
inhabit the island. Hence the bananas! But 
other visitors had been to the shrine earlier that 
morning—Chinese, the local guardian told us, 
who had come to ask for blessings on their 
business. I saw no monkeys, no flowers. Just 
mosquitoes and mosquitoes. The bananas were 
left on the torn piece of bamboo matting which 
covered the floor. 

The most fantastic war painting by Graham 
Sutherland seems like a natural landscape com- 
pared with Balikpapan (East Kalimantan), the 
oil-refining centre of Royal Dutch Shell, known 
as the B.P.M. In the foreground, the greyish 
blue sea. On the horizon, huge rust-red iron 
cracking plants, crumpled now like paper. 
Feathery alang-alang grasses waved against the 
wrecked retorts, and the remains of generators 
looked like the gongs which stand outside every 
Mosque. You can drive through a lane of 
scrap iron. You can almost watch the green 
jungle growing over enormous red oil tanks. 

The Dutch engineer who escorted me through 
this weird iron jungle was one of only three 
survivors of the 84 B.P.M. employees who 
destroyed the plant on January 20, 1942. The 
Japanese were only a few miles away. As soon 


as the Japanese entered, 78 Dutchmen were 
taken down to the beach and shot. Allied bombing 
in 1945 destroyed such plant as the Japanese 
rebuilt. 

To-day Balikpapan is a brand-new town. 
Between the wrecks, enormous grey, silver and 
white oil tanks glitter in tropical sunshine. There 
are red “ agitators,” the picturesque word for tanks 
where oil is treated with sulphuric acid to improve 
its colour; and, to the unscientifically-minded 
visitor, the trays of paraffin wax look like enormous 
dishes of ice-cream. On the hills around, with 
a great deal of imagirution, the B.P.M. has built 
over 2,000 modern houses, with hospital, school 
and cinema. I happened to mention this housing 
estate later to an Indonesian friend who had 
worked for B.P.M. in pre-war days. He was 
surprised to hear that they were built for 
Indonesians, since, he said, the worst aspect of 
the oil company in his days was the differentiation 
between Indonesian and Dutch employees, 
both in wages and in living conditions. There is 
no doubt of the changes to-day. Yet production 
figures are very low, there is a good deal of thieving, 
and the army and police have not yet cleared up 
some of the robbers in the surrounding forests. 
How much these activities are political, and how 
much just gangsterism, I could never find out. 
But I suspect that, in spite of the genuine and 
realistic policy of the Dutch administrative and 
technical staff, many of the workers still regard 
them as the White lords of the hillside. 

English is fashionable out here. The Govern- 
ment has made it the first foreign language, and 
within five years, it will have taken the place of 
Dutch throughout the administration. Mean- 
while, as I've had the good fortune to see for 
myself, from Medan (North Sumatra) to Menado 
(North Sulawesi) many people already use 
English words. ‘‘ Moonlight,” ‘“ Red Rose,” 
“Good Time” and * Happy Land” are ail 
popular names for cafés. The buses which 
bring down spinach and beans, onions and chilis, 
pineapples and bananas from the cooler spots 
near Menado are named “ Goodwill ” and “* Holy 
Day ’—a reflection perhaps of the fact that this 
area is 90 per cent. Christian. The pedicab boys 
adopt such names as “ Glamour,” “‘ Boy and 
Lady ” for their vehicles. I liked best the sign 
outside a man’s shop at the entrance to the road 
where Dr. Hatta used to live in Bukki Tinggi. 
“ Honest. Tailor,” it said, written just like that, 
leaving you to guess whether “ honest” was 2 
noun or an adjective. Anyhow, no one need 
hesitate about coming to this country because 
they don’t yet speak Bahasa Indonesia. 

Djakarta. DoroTHY WOODMAN 


Battersea Revels 


Every Londoner has his park: mine, for a de- 


cade or so, has been Battersea. There, one 
winter afternoon, with the snow falling, I en- 
countered the gentleman on one of the public 
benches reading a newspaper. He crackled his 
sheet irritably at my approach. Such at-home- 
ness, even in the balms of summer, I have never 
pretended to; though I might have, along curving 
avenues, ridden a bicycle (not, I think, a horse), 
played chess under a tree shade and cricket on 
the green, taken tea in the pleasantly modern- 
looking pavilion, fed the deer, explored the 
mysterious lake, and enjoyed late sunsets along 
the Thames side; nothing has prevented me ex- 
cept inertia. Laziness and aestheticism frequently 
go together. From my own side of the river I 
have enjoyed the Battersea prospect. How delect- 
able an ease, to anyone dustily padding along the 
Embankment, is conveyed by its wide green 
frontier! Such the view: why intrude on it? Yet 
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from time to time I, a North-banker, have crossed 
to spy out ways, and catch glimpses of runners 
round a track, avenues, gardens, a no-man’s land 
of allotments and ex-Army rubble. And during 
the late Spring more than once I found myself 
drawn to the hammerings, gougings, cursings and 
splashings in the mud that preluded the Festival. 
At night these preparations would continue dis- 
tantly under arc-lights to motivate a habitually 
dark shore. 

I couldn’t then (and how the rains niggled at 
one!) see any kind of Exhibition emerging. Yet 
it has. It has sprung up, high and light and gay 
and dry. .t has—if as a people we would more 
frankly acknowledge our pleasures when we meet 
them—given us the pleasantest shock of our 
lives. Can it really be ours? The trees rustle, the 
passenger boats glide, lattice and board and wire 
introduce fantasy and order. families sit out at 
snacks usually circumscribed by steamv tiles, and 
over the summits (should we look back to make 
certain it’s still all there) rise the chimneys of the 
inscrutable Power Station, as above snap of rifte 
and ding of bell comes the far plunging shriek of 
the Dipper. We have grown so accustomed to 
putting up good shows that a better one makes us 
wonder and blink. Meanwhile, the Parade has led 
us on past theatre and amphitheatre to the van- 
tage point of the Grand Vista; and there, sud- 
denly, extraordinarily, we are! This is something 
as beautifully far-fetched as the onion domes at 
Brighton. How have Messrs. Piper and Lan- 
caster, with their diverse talents, whistled up so 
airy and yet palpable a creation of towers, canals, 
obelisks, fountains, and arcades as here meet the 
eye? Chinese red starts the senses moving; 
mock-marble has been made to swirl; figures 
sketched in wire outline their gestures gracefully 
against the sky. It’s the thousand and second 
Arabian Night, the opium dream waiting for 
Edward Lear. 

In the courts of Coromandel ... 

Up and down we gaze, quickly becoming (in 
tribute to one of the designers) subjects for 
pocket cartoon. “Makes you hungry, doesn't 
it?” says a fat man, how relevantly one can’t for 
the moment decide. 

Imagination, style, allure: for their sake one 
will bow to the souvenirs on trays and the adver- 
tising robot who revolves his eyebrows, or drink 
another cup of coffee one could do without. Yes, 
there can be no question about it: the Grand 
Vista is a celestial triumph. If the summer goes 
on as agreeably as it promises, I should gladly 
occupy there in the evenings a chair till the snows 
come. It would be an expansive pleasure. 
Rarely to-day do artists communicate themselves 
except by taking us aside, in print, in the concert 
hall or art gallery. Here the appeal is public, the 
common ground entertainment. Without a hitca 
or a regret we move naturally from the Grand 
Vista to dodgem cars and goldfish in bowls and 
Niagara indoors and the hall of mirrors and 
that new spine-tickler of the fairground, the 
Rotor. 

Do you know the Rotor? One pays Is. 6d. to 
join the queue travelling up a long spiral corridor; 
after five minutes the top is reached, and now we 
find ourselves peering into a deep well, and the 
serpentine queue ahead of us stretches endlessly 
about and down screw-wise towards a small 
bright cylinder in which a score of men and girls 
ate spinning round, spreadeagled on the wail of 
their cage. Tortured for fun they present a 
variety of afflictions: one seems just to have 
plunged from some high window and to have 
been caught head first by the camera; another 
endures mild crucifixion; two lovers, curiously 
superimposed, clutch at ankles and elbows; and 
a guardsman at attention makes efforts to retrieve 
his cap from an invisible peg overhead. The re- 
volution ceases, a floor looms up, the victims grin, 
stretch their legs and depart; and again the long, 
slow spiral descent of the onlookers is resumed to 
the regimentation of dance tunes and orders to 
clap, clap, clap the rail as we go. Then there's a 
pause, while the little torture chamber below 
begins to turn with a fresh batch of victims. One’s 
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chief terror in this Well of Dizziness is lest in- 
evitably, from being an onlooker, one should be 
sucked into the agony of performance. In the 
end it’s a near thing, but we just escape (all ex- 
cept the lunatic fear) and grope our way out dis- 
Belsened, to suck pink rock'or cuddle a chim- 
panzee. We can drift back to flower gardens 
and the Grand Vista. 

The evening, of course, is the best time, so that 
we see everything twice, by daylight and illumi- 
nation, and through the delectable in-between. 
The lights, crowned at the end with fireworks, 
tell quite a new story: emerald and brown foliage, 
floodlit pylons, thin bright traceries, a flower-bed 
dazzling like a Bond Street jeweller’s, and along 
the river the suspension bridge pricked out in 
strings of lamps. The visitor looking about for 
things he may have missed should certainly direct 
his steps towards two. One is the Grotto (designed 
by Guy Shepperd), close by the Grand Vista and 
appending a footnote or subterranean postcript 
to its fantasy. It comprises for a modest 6d. caves 
with glass stalagmites and waterfalls, phos- 
phorescent rock corridors, whimsical aquaria, all 
steeped in dank perfume and accompanied by a 
wind-in-the-chimney music. The other nook 
worth searching out is the fairground’s pond with 
chugging motor-boats: on its shore is a pretty 
fishing village, one Muscovite duck (don’t be 
alarmed) shares the waters with us, and after 
dusk comes the glare over the trees and the final 
swish of rockets, dropping red and green tinc- 
tures and golden fern. Then our boat number is 
called undeniably—a call we have been resisting 
for some minutes—and we trail home with that 
full-and-empty delight that comes from a Chinese 
meal oc a Festival night. Battersea is dark again. 

G. W. STonier 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


LANSBURY 


“H ERE, at Lansbury,” says the guide to the Exhi- 
bition of architecture at Poplar, “can be seen 
what is being done to-day.” What is being done 
is not overwhelmingly impressive. There are some 
rather ordinary blocks of flats and rows of houses, 
a clever but too emaciated church with a toy 
tower, a good school, and an experiment in the 
way of a shopping centre which has pedestrian 
access only. It is not exciting but it is import- 
ant, and worth close attention, because here is the 
first realisation of a formula for urban re-develop- 
ment which appears to have great merit. Here, 
conceivably, may be the first step towards the 
redemption of our disgusting cities. Lansbury is 
unimposing but not unpromising. 

The general idea is the redevelopment of a 
“neighbourhood” as envisaged in the Aber- 
crombie-Forshaw plan of 1943. The old street- 
pattern is wiped out and a new pattern, with 
fewer streets, imposed; houses and flats are 
loosely and agreeably mixed, there is fluent ade- 
quacy of open space, and churches and schools are 
well sited. As very little of the neighbourhood 
has yet been built up and as blitzed houses still 
jut into the site, one carries away an imperfect 
impression. Lansbury, in fact, needs two visits— 
one now and another about this time next year. 

The completed dwellings include three-storey 
blocks of flats and a longish row of small houses. 
It is curious to compare the latter with the blitzed 
rows surviving on the site and dating from the 
1830s onwards. They are really very like each 
other. The ald houses, the work, probably, of a 
drunken bricklayer, subcontracting for a shark, 
are no less pleasant in design than the new houses 
by the distinguished architect and scholar of gar- 
den-design, Mr. G. H. Jellicoe. The dregs of 
classical tradition embody a principle to which, in 
a revolutionised context, we justly return. The 
rooms in the old are imdecently small, in 
the new houses just large to be decent. It 
was amusing, incidentally, to see that in one of 


the blitzed houses the two wretched kennels on 
the ground floor had actually been built (some- 
where around 1840) with folding doors between 
them, as though for some macabre soirée of 
dwarfs. Not much more horrible, I suppose, than 
the bracketed and mirrored mantelpieces 
crammed into sitting-rooms north of Golders 
Green, as little as twenty years ago. In Mr. 
Jellicoe’s carefully planned and fitted interiors it 
is pleasant to reflect that we may conceivably, at 
long last, have outlived the age when the art of 
city-building was reducible to the art of selling 
bai houses to fools. 

‘The Market ;Place or Shopping Centre, 
designed by Mr. Frederick Gibberd, is a challeng- 
ing departure. No traffic enters it and the shops 
are recessed under the buildings, arcade-wise. In 
the free-enterprise world of yesterday these two 
attributes would have spelt utter disaster, for the 
Londoner’s instinct is to seek the best shops in 
the noisiest thoroughfares. The Lansbury Mar- 
ket Place presumably cannot fail, for in a com- 
pletely controlled neighbourhood there will be no- 
where else for people to shop. Unless, indeed, 
the old instinct for marketing in noise and glare 
impels them to register exclusively at shops up 
and down the East India Dock Road. The design 
of the Market Place is not quite as good as one 
expects from Mr. Gibberd, and it looks as if, in 
seeking to supply incident in the elevations, he 
has lost sight of the more important considera- 
tion of a general harmony; the pictorially strik- 
ing curved entry from Grundy Street would 
surely have been incident enough for so modest 
a composition. 

Probably the best buiiding on the site is the 
Ricardo Street Primary School. It is not, appar- 
ently, open without previous arrangement and I 
judge it only from the outside, and from peeps 
through its ample glazing into an adventurous 
staircase hall; the class-rooms I have not seen. 
The architects of this building are Yorke, Rosen- 
berg and Mardail, whose school at Stevenage is 
one of the show-pieces of post-war English archi- 
tecture. Their style might be described as Cen- 
tral European, 1930, and they do it well; though 
whether it is the real answer to the problem of 
blitzed Poplar, 1951, I much doubt. 3 Me. 
Gibberd’s approach, though less adept, is likely 
to be more fruitful. 

Part of the site is allocated to the Festival en- 
closure. This is a temporary exhibition in the 
manner of the South Bank, very charmingly done, 
gay, theatrical, west-endy and neither over-large 
nor over-ambitious. Near the entrance, a bi- 
sected speculative villa of the most loathsome 
kind, “Gremlin Grange,” creaks, cracks and 
dribbles as an object-lesson in recent architectural 
history. The Building Research Pavilion follows, 
with more object-lessons, some so powerfully 
demonstrated that their almost naif simplicity 1s 
rather disappointing. Years ago, as a first-year 
architectural student, it seemed to me that no 
grave disaster would ensue if common rafters 
were spaced rather more than 14 inches apart. I 
was right. The Building Research Station has 
proved it; and here are models, great and small, 
to demonstrate the validity and consequences of 
this momentous discovery. 

In the Town Planning Pavilion again, there is 
some embarrassing over-insistence on the obvious 
and a considerable effort of will is needed to 
follow the gambits of the display artists to their 
ludicrously simple conclusions. A screen dedi- 
cated to a day in the life of a baby, a child, an 
adolescent and an adult, consists of a series of 
doll’s house tableaux, co-ordinated with sinister- 
looking clocks which, as » flash round a minia- 
ture day, illuminate each tableau in turn. Clever : 
but hardly worth the trouble of watching, since 
the information gained is commonplace and could 
better be conveyed in fifty lines of lucid prose. 
This is a misuse of display. It challenges the 
visitor to brace himself for a communication of 
some import, then tells him that a mouse is a 
mouse. There is too much of this kind of thing, 
both here and at the South Bank. Display is 
defeating its own ends. 

The best thing in the Town Planning Pavilion 
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is a large, lively model of a reconstructed town- 
centre, on very ordinary conservative principles. 

“Too good to be true,” I heard a Cockney visitor 
murmur. It is, of course, not too good to be true; 
but nobody will believe that, until it has been 
done so often that it has become far too true to 
be good. It will take more than Lansbury to 
break down the average Englishman’s conviction 
that architecture is expensive nonsence, better 
left to foreigners, and with no conceivable rele- 
vance to his own conditions of life 

From Lansbury as a whole, a new neighbour- 
hood in progress, emerges a highly important 
principle—the public exhibition of live architec- 
ture. Not only in Festivaltide, but every summer 
there should be an exhibition of this kind, spot- 
lighting the latest and best in all those kinds of 
architecture which affect the ordinary man. 
Future exhibitions should be better than Lans- 
bury; but as a beginning Lansbury deserves more 
praise than it is getting—and far more visitors. 

Joun SUMMERSON 


ALDEBURGH 


Success has not robbed the Aldeburgh Festival 
of its unique character. The visiting performers 
may be brilliant, but the local flavour remains 
strong, genius is fringed with a pleasing informality 
and a world-famous virtuoso plays in a Jubilee 
Hall whose clock is permanently stuck at a 
quarter to one. The audience, trickling through 
the lane that leads round the hall to the sea-wall 
and the shingle, declare emphatically that this 
is what music ought to be like—ihat never, 
for instance, have they more enjoyed a Mozart 
piano concerto. And, in this case, they are not 
yielding to the sentimental English preference 
for versatility and simplicity versus professional- 
ism: the performance of Mozart’s F major 
concerto (K.459) was indeed memorably beautiful. 

It looks as though these chamber performances 
of Mozart’s piano concertos will become an 
annual event at Aldeburgh. Benjamin Britten 
sits at a piano with his back to the audience, 
playing the solo passages in the clean, shapely 
and utterly musical style we expect from his 
song accompaniments, and conducting just as 
much as is necessary. On his right sit the wood- 
wind ; on his left the strings, eleven all told. 
In these Mozartian conditions we hear absolutely 
everything that Mozart wrote; nothing is 
swamped or smudged ; flute and oboe sing out 
their cantilena passages with something of the 
power and immediacy of ‘a soprano. 
In the first movement the. soloist sometimes 
inclined to quicken the speed which he himself 
had set; but equilibrium was soon regained, 
and the Allegretto and concluding Presto could 
scarcely have been surpassed. Before the concerto 
we had the rare and tenderly beautiful Adagio 
and Rondo, K.617 (an ideal Festival choice), 
with the glass-harmonica part played by Britten 
on a dulcitone, whose soft, throaty gurgles 
seemed just what one would expect from “ the 
musical glasses.” 

The same programme included one of Mozart’s 
greatest works, the Sinfonia Concertante for 
Violin and Viola, played by Manoug Parikian 
and William Primrose. Here, not even Britten's 
musicianship could secure a smooth and well- 
integrated performance. The unassimilable e¢le- 
ment was Mr. Primrose, whose devotion to the 
Festival is unquestionable, as is also his popularity 
with the audience. Yet I found his playing often 
deficient in musical feeling, and his tone hard 
and thrusting, with over-heavy accentuation. 
In the two Brahms songs with viola obbligato 
(admittedly rather undersung by Flora Niclsen) 
his forceful style of playing upset the balance and 
destroyed the tender, reflective character of the 
music. In Milhaud’s Sonatine Provengale, and 
in the viola obbligato to Jamacck’s quaint and 
laconic Nursery Rhymes, Mr. Primrose’s incisive 
tone was much more in place. 

The Janacek, Milhaud and Brahms pieces 
occurred in an amusingly unconventional Serenade 
Concert, in which the principal performers were 
an efficient female choir called the Northgatean 
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Singers. Imogen Holst conducted them in a 
set of six part-songs, with harp accompaniment, 
to doggerel verses of Keats; she is at present 
much under the influence of Britten’s style, 
which she has used with much ingenuity and 
charm to convey the jocular mood of the chosen 
poems. 

By Handel’s fephtha I must own that I was 
often bored. There are great moments; but 
the oratorio suffers from the fatal flaw of beginning 
long before the action begins, and ending long 
after the action is over. Neither complaint could 
be made of E. M. Forster’s unfinished novel of 
1914, Arctic Simmer, from which he read to us 
some five chapters which seemed no less sensitive 
and entertaining than Where Angels Fear to 
Tread. He plunges at once into an echt-Forster 
plot of English tourists abroad, an accident 
averted by a laconic young soldier, and a rich 
scene of social comedy which results from this 
encounter. Just as the essential idea of the novel 
came into sight, the novelist abandoned it as 
unworkable. The audience, listening for an hour 
and three quarters of a hot afternoon to this 
“ world-deuxiéme” (as the author calls it, 
having once before read the manuscript to a 
single friend), was left with an irrational hope 
that even now the enchanting fragment might 
be completed, or at any rate published. It is 
much too good to be reburied. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


TWO BRITISH PAINTERS 


Mr. Louis Le Brocquy’s one-man show at 
Gimpel Fils is important. It includes three 
good tapestries and a large painting, called 
The Family, which establishes Le Brocquy— 
born in 1916—as one of the most interesting 
British painters of his generation. His style 


has developed since he painted his tinkers. 
He still uses roughly the same alphabet of visual 
images (created by Picasso and taught by Adler), 
his attitude to his subject matter is still pre- 


dominately romantic and human, but because 
his purpose is now more exact, a new finesse of 
drawing and design has enabled him to introduce 
a quite unsentimental tenderness into his work. 
This is not expressed in literary but in formal, 
almost architectural, terms. In The Family, 
for instance, the feeling of intimacy between the 
mother, father and child does not depend on 
gentle gestures but on their absolutely accurate 
placing and on their lines of movement, implied 
in a semi-cubist way by their extending and inter- 
secting planes. As in a building the painting’s 
atmosphere depends on the spatial tension be- 
tween the rising column of the woman’s neck, 
the wonderfully observed thrust in the curve of 
the man’s back and the flat walls of the sheet 
on the bed. Most of the other pictures are 
patient studies for this large one which is worth 
looking at for a long time ; its true effect is subtle 
whereas its faults are obvious. The planes are 
occasionally “* cut off” too suddenly and at too 
sharp an angle so that they look brittle like 
sheets of glass. The distortions, although based 
on an understanding of the mechanism of each 
limb or feature, are sometimes emotionally 
imappropriate—and therefore strike one as almost 
comic. But such is the overall honesty of the 
picture that after a while one suspends disbelief. 

At the Redfern Gallery Mr. Michael Ayrton’s 
forty paintings and drawings also show a develop- 
ment, or at least a change of style. Their colour 
is softer and their tonal contrasts are less violent. 
He is an intelligent artist who has something 
urgent to say; nevertheless one feels that he 
is only incidentally a painter. It is perhaps 
significant that before a picture of a desperate 
man in front of a mirror, which reflects a girl’s 
head and a nude, one is reminded of the last 
scenes of Jean Gabin in Le Four se Léve. Like 
a film director, Ayrton is concerned with intensi- 
fying the reality, the meaning of the carefully 
assembled details of a moment—not, like a painter, 
with the permanent meaning of appearances. 
Some of his pictures are like “stills” and they fail, 


not because they are too literary, but because 
they clench their meaning so tightly and em- 
phasize their particulars so insistently that they 
lack within themselves any ease or space in which 
to grow. The spectator is moved by the mute 
talking with his hands, by the sad Negro or by the 
magnificent swing of the standard-bearers’ flags, 
but after this first impact he can go no further 
because every line and shape has already been 
exploited to the full for the expression of that first 
momentary climax. The painting of the hand 
of the man in front of the mirror is very expressive 
of his anguish ; but as a series of shapes it is 
unsatisfactory and as a rendering of the real 
construction of a hand it is unconvincing. It 
is not a painting of a hand which happens to 
be clutching—but of the clutch itself. Finally, 
this means that Ayrton’s work lacks the very 
sense of compassion which obviously inspires it. 
His best pictures are of subjects which, being 
in themselves more relaxed, have naturally a 
looser, easier unity—a portrait of a girl in a yellow 
room, a romantic landscape, a drawing of two 
lovers. JOHN BERGER 


RADIO NOTES 


I am inclined to think the six-part production 
of The Dynasts the finest thing, outside the realm 
of music at any rate, that the Third has yet done. 
For this Hardy himself was doubtless mainiy 
responsible, but the medium certainly added 
something. Great works written in other forms 
almost inevitably lose much of their quality 
when adapted for radio ; the result of the adap- 
tation is a substitute for the real thing, and 
generally the most we can say of it is that it was 
better than nothing. The Dynasts, however, is 
a rather different case. In his preface to his 
epic-drama, Hardy is plainly conscious that the 
form he has chosen for his work, that of a vast 
drama that could not possibly be produced on 
any stage, needs some defence. The “‘ migratory 
Proskenion ” of his action must, he suggests, be 
the reader’s mind. It couldn’t, in fact, be any- 
where else; and yet there remains something 
inherently unsatisfactory in a dramatic work that 
can only be read, never seen or heard. But, as 
the recent broadcasts showed, The Dynasts 
might have been written for radio : the “‘migratory 
Proskenion’”” was no longer the reader’s mind 
but the microphone. And this not simply because 
the microphone and the radio play can wander 
through space and time in a way the stage drama 
cannot, but because the problems facing Hardy, 
as soon as he chose the drama-form, were exactly 
those that confront the writer for radio. How 
render material that cannot be dramatised directly? 
Hardy falls back, like the radio-writer, on the 
eye-witness account, on the narrator; or, as in 
the scenes of the retreat at Astorga, for instance, 
he shows us the action off-stage, as it were, as 
seen through the eyes of the drunken deserters 
skulking in a cellar at the roadside. Broadcast, 
then, in Mr. Harding’s and Mr. Cleverdon’s 
truly admirable production, the work gained a 
directness, an immediacy, that it can scarcely 
have when merely read ; one saw it whole. And 
what a great work it is! It seems to me the 
nineteenth century produced nothing nobler or 
more impressive either as poetry or as a sheer 
imaginative feat ; listening to it night after night, 
one realised that here was something more 
important, probably, for the future of poetic 
radio drama than any work in the form yet 
written. 

Mr. Henry Reed’s adaptation I thought as 
good as it could have been. From a cast both 
enormous and excellent it is almost invidious to 
pick out individual actors ; but Mr. McKechnie, 
whose narration was to a very large extent the 
backbone of the work, must especially be praised. 
I don’t think he went wrong at any point. 

After praise, a complaint. The organisers 
of the Third Programme appear to think that its 
listeners never wish to read, go to plays and 
concerts or even take walks. This surely naive 
delusion mars much of their more ambitious 
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planning. Take the recent programmes on sym- 
bolism and impressionism. An admirable notion, 
thus to set Axel, Debussy, Mallarmé, Manet 
and the rest side by side, with informed comment 
and readings from the relevant poets. But why 
cram it all into a single week ?, Spread out over 
four weeks it would have been more than four 
times as effective. 

The feature The Ultimate Mountain in the 
Home Service, on the attempt on Everest in 1924, 
turned out to be a vulgarisation and sentimentalis- 
ation of a fine theme. Great subjects require 
great treatment, and failing that, the most objective 
reporting possible ; infant voices crying “Wizard !” 
are out of place. The programme Polio, in 
which the Outside Broadcasting department 
questioned doctors on infantile paralysis and 
visited hospitals where it is treated, I thought 
impeccable. It told one what one wanted to 
know without sensationalism. A socially valuable 
half-hour. WILLIAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 
“Four in a Jeep,” at the Academy 
“On the Riviera,” at the Odeon 
“Show Boat,” at the Empire 

Four in a Feep has the same point of departure 
as The Third Man: the quadripartite police of 
Vienna. There the resemblance ends. Instead of 
brilliantly raffish romance this new film of 
Leopold Lintberg shoulders an_ international 
problem, and (befitting its Swiss origin) displays 
a humane impartiality. More than cuckoo clocks 
may come from five hundred years of peace. 
One is grateful to the makers of Four in a Jeep 
for a sense of responsibility none too common in 
the cinema, for developing a touchy theme with 
skill and a reasonable degree of excitement. 
Of course, since the gin-and-Lime days the 
situation has got out of hand for personal bravado. 
The devil has had his fling. Now we must 
attend to the more modest message of the angels. 

The men of four nationalities, then, drive off 
day after day on their patrol of the streets: the 
American is tough and off-hand, the Englishman 
cheery, the Frenchman expostulative, the Russian 
gruff. An Austrian girl, whose husband has 
excaped from a Russian camp, starts the national- 
ities colliding. There are alarms, searches, sus- 
picions, hints of love and kindness, and in the 
end, of course, the chase. The Russian comes 
not too badly—as an individual in unfortunate 
circumstances—out of this adventure: we are 
made, in fact, to extend just such sympathy 
as we might feel in life. This is not the least of 
the film’s merits. It respects character and 
instils a moral, while at the same time showing 
its paces as a thriller. These, I may say, while 
not in the Third Man class, involve moments of 
genuine emotion. The girl with the escaped 
husband, Viveca Lindfors, is enormously more 
alive than the usual girl in the case. An excellent 
cast keeps the international quadrille from growing 
priggish, and with considerable skill script- 
writer and director have managed to tell their 
story with a scattering of languages and no 
sub-titles. While it lacks the passionate appeal of 
The Last Chance—an experience that in its nature 
could hardly be repeated—its understanding is 
backed by an enhanced technical address. 

The Danny Kaye of On the Riviera seems to 
have lost much of that explosive idiocy which 
made him once attractive to some and repellent 
to others. He doesn’t once, I think, go all out— 
except, perhaps, in a fanciful song as he dangles 
and hops on a puppet stage. His patter rate seems 
to have dwindled away, grimaces are rare, and 
gawkiness has become smooth competence. If 
he goes on like this he will grow indistinguishable 
from Bing Crosby. However I must admit that, 
though never riotously funny, On the Riviera 
has moments of extravagance and charm. Its 
highlights are the brief stage intrusions on 
India and Spain. The twitch is still below the 
surface of well-groomed oddity, and he can 
melodramatise and ogle his way through a dance 
or a song better than anyone. 
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“The daily increasing health that 
these shoes give constitutes their 
chief claim to consideration and 
their right to universal use.” 


jh 


@ Sir Herbert Barker, the world renowned 


manipulative surgeon who originally designed these | 


shoes wrote: “During the many years that I 


practised, the damage done by badly fitted shoes 


was brought home to me by numberiess cases of | 
foot deformation, and if I can persuade the whole | 


world to wear the shoe I designed for perfect foot- 


comfort, it will be one of the best services I have | 


rendered to humanity.” 

The Sir Herbert Barker shoe is supplied and fitted 
by experts who are proud to fit good shoes. If you 
do not know your nearest distributor please write to 
us for his address. 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


THE WORVIC SHOE CO. LTD - DEPT. 8 + WNORTHAMPTON 
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Sonata No. 3 in A Minor, Op. 28 —Prokofiev 
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FULL SUMMER SERVICES 
Start July 2nd 


Full summer train services, with many additional dining car and 


seat reservation facilities, will now start on Monday, July 2nd. 


Between June |8th (original starting date) and July 2nd, as many 
relief trains as possible will be run, particularly at week ends, to 


carry passengers taking early holidays. 


The Railway Executive greatly regrets that, owing to the increasing 
urgency of the Nation's freight traffic, much of it for export and 
re-armament, and a severe shortage of operating staff in the 
industrial centres, some curtailment of the full passenger service 


has become necessary. 
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Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323) or 75 


Regent Street, Ws (MAY 6611). 





USA and Canada 





by B.0.A.C 


Travel in style to New York or Montreal by B.O.A.C. Stratocruiscr. Fast, frequent, 
double-decked Speedbirds fly smoothly above the weather. Relax in deep-seated 
ease... stroll about . . . meet friends in lounge and bar . . . and—for only £8.19.0 
extra—sleep soundly in a roomy berth. No tips or extras for complimentary meals, 
mealtime drinks and attentive service. 

LONDON TO NEW YORK — I4 FLIGHTS WEEKLY 
7 direct by super-luxury Monarch (Flying at its best ! 7-course dinner with wines, including 
champagne and liqueurs ; special Overnight Bag ; Speedbird Beauty Kit, especialiy created by 
Elizabeth Arden for every lady) ; 5 via Prestwick; 1 via Prestwick and Boston ; 1 via Shannon 
and Boston, 

LONDON TO MONTREAL — 4 FLIGHTS WEEKLY 
1 direct ; 3 via Prestwick, B.O.A,C, operates the ONLY sleeper service to Montreal. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY « BOAC 


ATRWAYS 


B.O.AC.: Airways Terminal, 


OVERSEAS GORPORAT 
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The old-fashioned fun of Show Boat seemed 
to me the reverse of riotous cinema, but here, 
for those who want to hear again the tunes they 
may have heard before, are ‘Ol’ Man River” 
and the rest of them, musical comedy within 
musical comedy, ruby Technicolor, lyrics for 
“ Bill” by P. G. Wodehouse (a nice period 
touch), and such inspired snatches as: 

T can’t explain 

Tt isn’t just his brain 

That gives me a thrill 

I lurve him... 
Hope I’ve the words right. They were delivered 
very seriously, with lips parted for a kiss. 

The London Film Club has inaugurated its 
second Italian Film Festival, which promises 
to be as exciting as last year’s: programmes 
every Tuesday evening; next week, Pietro 
Germi’s 1] Cammino della Speranza, and the 
week after, Augusto Genina’s Cielo sulla Palude. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“The Princess Zoubaroff”’, at the Watergate 

Firbank’s comedy of artificial languors concerning 
a princess’s attempt to form a sisterhood of Florentine 
expatriates is a collector’s piece, an airy two-hour 
trifle to be sampled by all who enjoy theatrical 
curiosities. Published in 1920, but never before 
performed, the play is altogether of the cocktail era. 
It lacks the Edwardian background of the novels 
yet it remains less a play than a public reading—of, 
say, an inferior Valmouth or Inclinations. There is 
the familiar blend of Sapphic pensiveness and splashing 
of holy water. The characters wriggle and shudder 
with the old mock ecstasy and feigned allergies. “I 
love society,’ declares Reggie, “ Alone with my own 
shadow I’m soon depressed . . . I and a friend of mine, 
Claud Cloudley, have been visiting all the P’s . . . 
Pavia, Parma, Padua, Perugia, Pisa . The 
Princess voices her disappointment with the Alps: 
“There are no mountains in the world as high as I 
could wish . . .. They irritate me invariably. I should 
like to shake Switzerland.” This, though not wit of a 
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| its fallacies.” 


| “ optimism”. 


| because we have insufficient arms. 
| Course, to deny that we need arms. 


high order, has a charm of its own. William Jay 
and Leslie Glazer have given the play an amusing 
production. The period burlesques include Jocelyn 
Page’s Lady Rocktowers, Bryan Cobby’s Reggie, and 
Faith Owen and Celia Helda as the two young wives 
sighing for a nunnery. Charles Hard’s Lord Orkish 
is a charming gargoyle, composed all of prissiness and 
putti and Nancy Jackson, as the Princess and Reverend 
Mother-designate, admirably suggests one who has 
attained understanding of St. John of the Cross 
through having survived six husbands. My own 
especial joy was Angela Leigh’s Blanche Negress, 
the duthoress. With her cloche hat, swaying hips, 
long cigarette holder and predatory cadences, Miss 
Leigh evokes the whole of the Elinor Glyn novel. 
In her mouth, sunsets and campaniles become obscene 
and Vallombrosa itself suggests only the site of nameless 
orgies. J. N. B. R. 


“The Hollow ”’, at the Fortune 

Miss Agatha Christie’s deceitful detective novel 
transfers moderately well on to the stage. One can 
only say “ moderately ’’ because there is not the space in 
a play for her to develop her customary tactics of 
fixing suspicion really decisively on each of the 
characters in turn. Then, here Hercules Poirot is 
replaced by two of the stagiest of stage detectives, 
noticeably lacking in the character which puffs out the 
other people. Even so, gambling on the conventions 
of the ferm, Miss Christie brings off a neat and 
ingeniously delayed kill. The guests, who are 
assembled at the Hollow for a fatal week-end, are 
agreeably diverse and suitably extreme. Mr. Ernest 
Clark is the most insensitively egocentric of Harley 
Street specialists, Miss Joan Newell the most un- 
comfortable of martyr-type wives. Miss Beryl 
Baxter achieves the difficult feat of making a stage 
sculptress into a human being and Mr. Colin Douglas 
is as persistent and loyal as an old gun-dog. The 
hostess is Miss Jeanne de Casalis, whose fluttery 
memory supplies the necessary vein of humour. In 
ali a pleasant entertainment of a rather old-fashioned 
kind. T. Cc. W. 


Correspondence 
SOCIALISM AND REARMAMENT 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Denis Healey, 
entirely misconstrues our criticism of the arms pro- 
gramme. According to him we “ say that only two 
alternative estimates of the war danger are possible 
. .. the Right considers Russian aggression an urgent 
danger, while the Left considers the danger less 
immediate.”’ It is always easier to attack an opponent’s 
position if you alter it to make it more vulnerable, and 
Mr. Healey’s attack does, as he says, “ easily expose 
Since, however, this was not our 
argument which was being attacked, we could watch 
his assault with some disinterested appreciation. 

Our argument, which Mr. Healey (no doubt wisely) 
leaves alone, is that “the Right” is putting its faith 
in an immediate military expansion, apparently with- 
out weighing the damage done to the economy of 
Western Europe, including its economic capacity for 
war, and without counting the political cost of for- 
going assistance to the under-developed areas. 

Naturally Mr. Healey has some fun with his Aunt 
Sally. “‘ Is it possible,” he asks in mock astonishment, 
“ rationally to maintain that one’s estimate of Soviet 
intentions must depend on one’s attitude in domestic 
politics, and that the Left must be more optimistic 
than the Right?” No, indeed, this would not be 
possible, and Mr. Healey’s imaginary opponents are 
floored. He conveniently explains our “ optimism ” 
by alleging without the slightest evidence that we 
“believe a pessimistic estimate is incompatible with 
a ‘Left’ policy at home, therefore the pessimistic 
estimate must be Right—and by definition wrong.” 

The basic difference is one of analysis, not 
Those who criticise the present arms 
programme hold that if in the end Western civilisation 


| collapses, it will be because we have failed to make it 


an inspiring alternative to Communism, rather than 
This is not, of 
The men of the 
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Kremlin are tough, and we need military force, more 
force than we now have, to hold them in check. It is, 
however, obvious that, even with the recent balance 
of military force, the Russians have very carefully 
avoided the danger of another world war. The attack 
on South Korea was no exception, because the 
Americans appeared to have abandoned it. Our own 
Government clearly does not rate the danger of war 
very highly, for it would otherwise have at least 
started the return to a war economy, with rationing 
and other controls, and built shelters instead of houses. 

In this it may well be too optimistic, because if 
any scheme is being prepared in the Kremlin to 
“probe” a weak spot, the next six months must 
look very attractive. For one thing, it will be a period 
of buckling on the armour; the West will be 
struggling under the load of the armour without yet 
getting any substantial protection. For another, the 
tone of the “ Great Debate” in America has been 
very impatient, suggesting to the Russians that a 
fully-armed America will one. day be probing in its 
turn. 

Instead of suffering, as do Mr. Healey’s hypo- 
thetical adversaries, from “optimism” or “ wishful 
thinking,” we are acutely aware of the additional 
danger of Russia capturing the political initiative if 
we have to abandon, because of rearmament, the 
essential principles of the Welfare State, if we have 
to let the Colombo Plan die from queueing for 
machinery, and if we add the pressure of rising prices 
to the already great strains on the frail democracies, 
France and Italy. : 

To say, as Mr. Healey does, that it would be 
desirable to achieve local military superiority at 
points around the Soviet periphery is true but trite. 
The problem is whether the price we would pay in 
overloading the economy and undermining the 
politics of the West would or would not leave us 
weaker, and arising out of this is the secondary 
question (also ignored by Mr. Healey) of how the 
cost can best be spread, both socially and inter- 
nationally. 

The example of Yugoslav mobilisation, which he 
cites as a case of Leftist realism, hardly convinces. 
Tito cannot imagine that his divisions are as powerful 
a safeguard as Russian fear of a general war, and it 
would in any case be rational for a country so near 
the Soviet bloc, and embodying such an ideological 
threat to the Russian Empire, to devote a bigger 
proportion of its slender resources to purely military 
defences. 

The generally uncritical attitude to this over- 
whelming emphasis on rearmament is rather dis- 
turbing. Even its original justification, that it would 
enable us eventually to “ negotiate from strength,” is 
slipping out of sight in the widespread belief, at least 
among the public, that we are preparing for an 
inevitable war. Now that we are rearming in earnest, 
the Government cannot repeat too often, to Russia 
and to our Allies, that we will be no party to a major 
war except in resisting manifest aggression. 

THOMAS BALOGH 

Oxford. DupLey SEERS 

Sir,—As another mere economist I cannot aspire 
to the knowledge of international politics of which 
Mr. Healey disposes, but to my rude native wit 
there seems to be a weakness in his reasoning. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that his account 
of Soviet strategy is correct, and that consequently 
Messrs. Balogh and Seers’ premisses need some 
refining, I do not think their main conclusions are 
invalidated. Whether the present danger is of deliber- 
ate Soviet aggression, or of another “ gamble with a 
satellite aggression,” it surely remains true that such 
danger is increased by announcing to the Russians 
that we are weak now, but that in time we shall have 
overwhelming strength. If the Russians indeed have 
a mind to let their allies overrun Yugoslavia, the 
obvious time to do it is before the rearmament pro- 
grammes of the N.A.T.O. countries get fully going. 

There is a further weakness in Mr. Healey’s— 
and the Government’s—case. We are given to under- 
stand that when we, and the other N.A.T.O. countries, 
have executed our present rearmament programmes 
we shall have reached a kind of “ plateau ” of military 
security, and that from then on we shall be able to 
redevote ourselves to economic and social progress. 
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But this is based on the present level of armaments ih 
Russia and allied countries. Yet such impeccably 
biased observers as the U.S. Ambassador in Moscow 
and the Economist have recently stated that there 
are so far no signs of rapid Sovict rearmament. No 
one with any acquaintance with Soviet affairs can 
doubt that it would be possible for Russia to devote 
a considerably higher proportion of her resources 
to defence than she is doing at present. Certainly 
this would mean serious interference with the develop- 
ment of her civilian economy, but given her political 
and economic sy:tem there is no reason to suppose 
that, once decided upon, such a programme would not 
be rapidly carried out. And no government, faced with 
the increase in potentially hostile forces that Russia 
has now been led to expect, could avoid taking this 
decision sooner or later. 

Thus it appears that the “ plateau ” is likely to be 
a mirage and that when, or before, our present defence 
programme has been completed, a higher level of 
Soviet armaments will make its upward revision 
necessary. In contemplating this dismal prospect of 


an ever-vaster arms race, it is perhaps as well to, 


remember that in Russia general production is 
increasing at a considerably higher rate than in the 
Westérn countries, including the U.S.A., and that with 
Russia’s great untapped resources there is no reason 
why this trend should not continue. The effect on 
public opinion in both Eastern and Western countries 
of such an arms race, in which the West always appeared 
to be taking the initiative, needs no emphasis. 

On international considerations, therefore, there 
seems little cause to reject Messrs. Balogh and Seers’ 
conclusion that the present rearmament programme 
is either not enough or too much to secure its avowed 
objectives. As regards domestic policy, Mr. Healey 
makes no attempt to reply to their analysis of the 
probable economic and social consequences of 
rearmament—an analysis which appears to me 
broadly justified. Mr. Healey is either very brave 
or very reckless if he disregards it. 

6 Grosvenor Gardens, 

Muswell Hill, N.10. 


D. T. Bowers 


NO FESTIVAL FOR FILMS 


Sir,—Mr. Davenport has so long and so strenuously 
prophesied the self-destruction of the British film 
production industry, that he must find it aggravating 
to discover it so slow a-dying. Perhaps one should 
excuse the tetchiness of his article on this score. 
Prophets, like film producers, want the results of their 
work to appear on schedule. Mr. Davenport may, 
therefore, be forgiven the accusations of mal- 
administration and insinuations of commercial nepo- 
tism which, in his spleen, he makes against the 
Government and myself. It is more difficult to 
forgive—in one given to pontificating about film 
production—so abysmal an ignorance of the functions 
of a film producer. The layman may be excused for 
thinking that film-making consists of turning a 
camera in a film studio. Mr. Davenport should 
know by now that the preparation of a script will 
always remain film production’s most important 
function and one which may easily and excusably 
take very much longer than the actual “ shooting.” 

As far as British Film-Makers Lid. (the production 
group operating at Pinewood Studios) is concerned, 
Paul Soskin has completed his production, High 
Treason, directed by Roy Boulting; Betty Box is half 
way through Appointment with Venus, directed by 
Ralph Thomas ; Ronald Neame has completéd his 
script on Arnold Bennett’s The Card; Anthony 
Havelock-Allen a script of The Young Lovers ; Jeffrey 
Dell and Julian Wintle scripts of Consul at Sunset and 
Hunted (to go into production in July); Anthony 
Asquith and Edward Baird, Covent Garden; Sergei 
Nolbandov and Leslie Parkyn, The Dressmaker Story ; 
George Brown, Matthew the Matador ; and Thorold 
Dickinson and Peter de Sarigny, Diamond Rose. As 
a result, a good programme is not only planned but 
launched, within the first half-year. 

Mr. Davenport is surely being mischievous in 
stating that producers working with British Film- 
Makers Ltd. are being paid substantial sums whether 
they make a film or not. 


Ealing Studios. MICHAEL BALCon 


Sir,—As one who had hoped for a Sociclist policy 
for films, and who, as Mr. Nicholas Davenport cor- 
rectly predicts, is enraged. at what the National Film 
Finance Corporation has been allowed to do under the 
control of professional City men, I should like to 
supplement what he says. 

Most of the trouble the film production industry 
suffers from is due to the Government's failure to 
“deal with” America. Although in 1948 Mr. 
Harold Wilson raised the quota of filins that the 
cinemas should show to 45 per cent., he at the same 
time abolished the law that obliged the importers of 
foreign films to handle a proportion of British films. 
This was exactly what the Americans wanted, as it 
knocked the bottom out of the protective quota 
legislation, and allowed the cinemas’ quota to be 
reduced, successively, from the 45 per cent. fixed 
in October 1948. 

As Mr. Davenport rightly says, Harold Wilson 
introduced no legislation to break up the big cinema 
circuits. One of the basic facts of film life is that the 
whole set-up of the industry here is so geared to suit 
America, and consequently any measure that would 
have endangered this would have caused some form 
of economic sanctions against Britain by America, 
similar to the boycott that followed Dr. Hugh Dalton’s 
ad valorem tax on American films in 1947. 

Although I have been a severe critic of Wilson in 
the past, I should say that it was largely because of 
this sort of diplomacy by America that he resigned 
from the Government, and for that I admire him. 
Nevertheless, the problem remains even if he prefers 
the wilderness. To win British screens for British 
films will not be easy ; America has three big reasons 
for not wanting to lose its grip. 

First is the $17,000,000 that we let her take out of 
Britain every year for Hollywood pictures. Second, 
the fact that American films are a wonderful shop- 
window for other U.S. merchandise; (‘* Trade 
follows the film,” as President Wilson said in 1917). 
And third, the fact that the now much criticised 
“American Way of Life” can be refurbished and 
plugged hard in a country that is getting tired—and 
frightened—of it. 

British film-makers have the answer. Despite 
what Mr. Davenport says, we have the talent to make 
90 or more first feature pictures a year. We also have 
our own traditions, our own treasury of cultural 
heritage, our own way of life to supply the subjects 
to entertain British audiences. It is, surely, not too 
much to hope that Festival year is the time for the 
Government to help with a bold policy, instead of 
half-measures administered by “the old gang.” 

CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL 


PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA 

Sir,—I was amazed to read in Critic’s London Diary 
that “the great hydro-clectric works which were 
promised by Congress are still at a standstill.” Last 
January I had the opportunity to visit a large number 
of multi-purpose river development projects in India, 
ranging from sites on the Sutlej River in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, through the Hirakud Dam 
project for the development of the Mohonadi Valley 
in Orissa, and the vast Damodar River scheme in 
West Bengal to Hirebhasgar Dam and Jog Falls in 
Mysore State in the South. 

It is absurd to describe these schemes as “at a 
standstill.” On each site thousands of men, women, 
children and donkeys give the impression of con- 
tinuous and on the whole well-ordered activity. 
There is also a considerable amount of earth-moving 
machinery in use. It is true that greater mechanisation 
would lead to faster progress: but India cannot yet 
make excavators, bulldozers and so on in any quantity, 
and there are many claims for the limited amount of 
money available for the purchase of imported capital 
goods. It is also true that most (but not all) the 
schemes have not yet reached the stage at which the 
hydro-electric works, which are an integral part of them, 
can be erected ; but there are good human as well as 
technical reasons why the following order cannot be 
departed from : first, irrigation ; second, conservation 
and flood control; third, the installation of hydro- 
electric plants. 

Incidentally, the Government of India deserves 
great credit for having set up the Central Waterpower, 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission (CWINC) 
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te assess the resources in land and water, and to draw 
up schemes to exploit them. One of the important 
functions of the Commission is to act as Adviser to the 
Government in disputes relating to the division 
of river waters which flow through more than one 
State. CWINC also executes a number of schemes 
on the basis of long-term repayment by the States of 
the cost involved. CWINC was set up in 1945, before 
the British left India ; its activities have been carried 
on with full energy by the present Government. 

London, W.C.2. > H. Gray 

[Critic writes : “‘ No one could be more eager than I 
to give all possible credit to the Government of India, 
and I am delighted to hear so good a report. Informa- 
tion that has recently reached me, also from recent 
observation on the spot, has been to the effect that 
though there has been much spasmodic activiry, 
real progress, for reasons that may be beyond the 
Government’s control, has been lamentably slow,” 
—Ep., N.S. & N.] 


DAILY GRAPHIC 

Sir,—In “ So They Say... ” dated June 2, you 
attribute the following to the Daily Graphic of Wed- 
nesday, May 30: “ We must stand up to the Persians 
boldly, unequivocally. There must be no compromise, 
no accommodation.” No such statement appeared 
in the Daily Graphic. 

The last comment of the Daily Graphic on Persia 
during the period covered by “So They Say... ” 
was on May 28. It stressed the facts that made it in 
the interests of Teheran to follow America’s advice 
and seek a negotiated settlement. I observe that the 
leader, which was carefully moderate in tone, was 
not quoted. H. E. Crapp, 

Daily Graphic. Editor 

[We regret that, owing to a slip in “ subbing ” 
Autolycus’s copy, the Daily Graphic was incorrectly 
credited with a quotation from the Daily Express. 
Ep., N. S. & N.]} 
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GENOCIDE 

Sir,—The Los Angeles Times of June 2 states: 
“In Korea it is estimated that some 2,000,000 civil- 
vans, the greater part of them children, have been 
killed or have died of exposure since the start of the 
war. More than ten million are homeless and 
destitute.” Dong Sung Kim, special envoy of the 
Republic of Korea, reported June 1 here: “ In just 
one night, there were 156 villages burned. The 
villages were in the path of an enemy advance. So, 
of course, the U.N. planes had to destroy them. And 
all the old people and the children who were still 
there because they were unable to heed the evacuation 
orders were killed.” 

How long shall we sanction this genocide ? 

La Crescenta, Calif. HuGH HarRDYMAN 


JACQUERIE 

Sir,—There is a very simple remedy for the 

trouble affecting those Stately Homes, which need 

£5,000 a year “for bare maintenance,” and a large 

staff. It was applied successfully in 1790. Burn 
them down |! 

Kirby-le-Soken. 


T. E. HEenprie 
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Books in General 


Waar is the lineage of the detective story ? 
It begins, presumably, with the first detective : 
Vidocgq. After that important invention, 
Hoffmann’s Mile de Scudéri seems to be next in 
the succession and here the moral and technical 
basis are properly laid down. We are on the 
side of virtue and justice against evil, con- 
spiracy and plausible accusation, and the latter 
have to be exposed step by step. Poe’s The 
Murders of the Rue Morgue grew out of Mile de 
Scudéri, but the stress is on the horror of crime 
and evil, rather than on detection. I have 
never read the Frenchman, Gaboriau, to whom 
Wilkie Collins is said to owe a debt, but Wilkie 
Collins is, at any rate, the first properly uni- 
formed and impressive detective novel in 
English literature. The pure conundrum, 


intricate, sufficient to itself and an exercise of 


the faculties, has at last been extracted from 
the double meanings, the symbolism, allegories, 
crimes and hauntings of the Germanic or the 
Gothic tales, by the pragmatic English genius. 
When young Franklin Blake in The Moonstone* 
is finally shown to have taken the moonstone 
without knowing it, the explanation is that he 
has been doped with laudanum, and not that 
he has a second self, or a higher and lower 
nature; he is allowed no more than an 
accessible and god-fearing Unconscious. In 
short, Wilkie Collins is as British as they are 
made. 

Two new editions of the Tales From 
Hofjmannt and The Moonstone have just been 
published. Tenuously united, at some point, in 
the roots of their art, the two authors are sugges- 
tive in their fundamental divergence. The Hoff- 
mann which retains many of Gavarni’s excellent 
illustrations, is well-edited and contains The 
Golden Pot (which Carlyle translated), The 


Sandman, The Deed of Entail, The Story of 


Krespel and Mlle de Scudéri. 1 will begin 
by quoting from Mr. Cohen’s acute analysis 
of Hoffmann which has explained to me why 
(when it comes to the test), I prefer Hoffmann’s 
kind of tale, a book like Hogg’s Confesstons of a 
Justified Sinner, or (with reservations) Jekyil 
and Hyde to nearly all works of detective 
fiction. “ There are for Hoffmann three 
realms,” says Mr. Cohen, “a comfortable 
Philistia—comically drawn in The Golden Pot 
—a borderland of dangers and hidden signifi- 
cances, and a third region of spiritual power and 
serenity.” In Collins and his descendants 
there is Philistia alone: the detective novel is 
the art-for-art’s sake of our yawning Philistin- 
ism, the classic example of a specialised form 
of art removed from contact with the Ife it 
pretends to build on. It is an abstract reduced 
to the level of harmless puzzle and pastime. 
It provides a pleasant way of not-reading, 
sharpening the instruments of the intelligence, 
but giving us nothing to use them on. We 
could go on—if we were attacking detective 
fiction—to say, as people used to in the old 
Marxist days, that it exemplified the spirit of 
self-regarding isolation in middle-class culture, 

* The Moonstone. By Wilkie 
Society : Cassell. 19s. 6d. 


t Tales From Hoffmann. 
The Bedley Head. 16s. 


Collins. Folio 


Edited by J. M. Cohen. 


and that, in its way, it was as precious as 
Pater. Or, in its defence, that it represents a 
core of private sanity, a tenacious belief in the 
ultimate effectiveness of intelligence and 
reason, which still survives in us despite the 
conditions of our age. 

Hoftmann’s woftld, on the contrary, is the 
underworld or overworld of Romance, the 
world of Good and Evil, not of Right and 
Wrong. We shall meet the flesh and the devil, 
wickedness and virtue, imagination and dull, 
acquisitive worldliness. A tale like The Gold 
Pot is a charmed allegory of the life of the artist. 
Those who find German fantasy repugnant, 
who groan before its archaic paraphernalia and 
see in its magic, its alchemy, its visions, its 
hypnotic dreams and trances, its ghosts and 
its diabolism, all the disordered tedium of 
the literary antique shop, will find Hoffmann 
more engaging, more concrete and cleverer 
than he seems at first sight. He is a wonderful 
story-teller, his humour is gracious, he is 
circumstantial and his invention is always 
witty. In The Gold Pot, for example, where the 
artist takes to drink, he is represented not as a 
drunkard but as a little creature imprisoned 
in a bottle. The Entail is a vivid and satisfying 
nouvelle and the management of the two sleep- 
walking scenes is the work of a master of ingen- 
uity. And if his world is Romance, then 
it defines what Romance ought to be: not 
extravagance, but life reflected perfectly in a 
mirror or a lake, true in detail, but mystetiously 
upside down. Mr. Cohen says : 

The most important events in Hoffmann’s 
life were fantasies; his early love of Cora 
Hatt and his later love for Julia More had no 
basis in reality—the ladies were not as he 
imagined them ; on the other hand the Napol- 
eonic wars, which he affected to disregard, 
were the very real background to a great deal 
of his life. Dream and reality had changed 
places for him. 

(And here Hoffmann became the forerunner of 
those characteristic modern Romances: the 
imaginative case-histories of Rilke and Kafka.) 

But greater authority was given to his dream 
visions by the decay of religious myth in the 
age immediately preceding his. Robbed of 
the immediacy of miracle stories, which had 
been part of Christianity’s millennial heritage, 
the 18th century was forced to look for evidence 
of the supernatural elsewhere, in order to satisfy 
man’s instinctive belief in events not subject 
to material law. Following Swedenborg’s 
lead, they looked to mesmerism, spiritualism 
and psychic phenomena, for the proof of 
God’s existence ; the artist’s frenzy and the 
madman’s alike provided evidence of possession 
by forces superior to man’s ; dreams rendered 
everyone familiar with a world outside the 
closed kingdom of cause and effect. 

And, I suppose, the late survival of medieval 
life and of folklore in Germany, must be partly 
due to the destructive effect of the hundred 
years war on culture. War and revolution 
do give a meaning to life, but the heart and the 
sensibility feel that meaning to be of a low 
order and even spurious. Hoffmann is a 
sweet dessert wine, but he has that extra clear- 
headedness in a restricted field which is often 
noticeable in the fuddlied ; he was a startlingly 
complete artist, though in miniature. He 
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had grasped the lesson of folklore ; that the 
extraordinary, the unheard of, must be made 
minutely, physically real, and the pleasure he 
gives is that of exactitude and recognition. 

Like Hoffmann, Collins, of the divergent 
branch of Romance, was a lawyer. Collins 
takes a practical view of the cranky new 
material and makes a fine art of not seeing 
beyond the end of his nose. How thoroughly, 
exhaustively and yet memorably one has the 
whole story of the moonstone at one’s finger 
tips. I find it hard to remember nearly all 
plots, but I can remember every detail of 
The Moonstone, though the plot must be one 
of the most elaborate in literature. The 
explanation lies in his skill and his perfect 
balance. He never goes too far, and is very 
particular ; he also understands the reader’s 

e@anxiety to follow, whereas Dickens in Edwin 
Drood had no mercy and counted every con- 
fusion in the reader’s mind as a victory. As 
Hoffmann was at heart, Collins is a rational 
man. There is, of course, no fantasy or 
mystery-mongering in Collins. The Hindus 
in The Moonstone use a boy medium, but (to 
our relief) Collins knows all about mediums. 
He uses the character of an opium addict, but 
not—we thank heaven, this time—for exploring 
opium dreams, but as one of the perfectly 
working pistons of the plot-machine. Delirium 
comes in and we approach the alarms of free- 
association and psycho-analysis but Collins is 
interested only in the utility of the mysterious. 
The doctor’s free associations are there—to be 
taken down in shorthand. There are many 
high moments in the book, but the best is 
fittingly at the climax; the scene where 
Franklin Blake, drugged once more with 
laudanum, re-enacts his part in taking the 
moonstone from Miss Rachel’s cabinet; and 
here Collins displays his mastery of one of the 
great principles of story-telling, which is to 
appear to do the same thing twice, but on the 
second occasion to make a significant alteration. 
The moment where Blake drops the stone which 
the onlookers expect him to hide is wonderful. 
The art of the story-teller lies, of course, in 
surprise ; but the art of surprise must come 
from the continuous knowledge that the 
reader, in his anxiety, is always playing for 
safety. It is the story-teller’s business to make 
the path of safety into a path of change and 
danger. There is a parallel scene in the sleep- 
walking scene in Hoffmann’s The Entail. The 
first time the guilty servant walks in his sleep 
the observer realises that silence is essential. 
The second time he forgets to tell a second 
observer to be quiet. The man shouts and the 
tragedy comes down with a crash. 

Sergeant Cuff, Collins’s detective, has been 
much admired. He is well characterised, as all 
Collins’s people are; he is something like a 
real detective—Holmes owes many details to 
him—and is never in danger of becoming a 
legend. His withdrawal from the middle of 
the tale which is beyond his professional 
competence, and the fact that he is wrong, are 
excellent moves. Only the suicide of Rosa 
Spearman jars, and here one suspects a superla- 
tively clever writer is taking on too much stage- 
property. There is said to have been a film 
company which liked a scene from a moving 
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stairway in all its films because it had bought a 
section of moving stairway. Having exuber- 
antly introduced some quicksands—a favourite 
Victorian property—into his tale, Collins had 
to use them. There are complaints, too, about 
the excessive characterisation of the narrators. 
This does, indeed, delay the narrative; but 
with one character, the pious, tract-distributing 
Miss Clack, Collins hit upon a wonderful type ; 
and though he piles on her follies where the 
genius of Dickens would have cut them until 
she was a comic fantasy, Miss Clack is a 
startling break with the slightly sententious 
habit of the other narrators. Smugness was 
thought to be the defect of Collins’s character, 
but it was the engaging smugness of the most 
fertile example of efficiency in the English 
novel. Never was there such a specialist. 
The Moonstone is the first and the last of the 
detective novels, and I would like to ask the 
addicts what more has really been added to 
the genre since his time. 
V. S. PRITCHETT 


THE YOUNG CORDWAINER 


SHE : Love, why have you led me here 
To this lampless hall, 
A place of despair and fear 
Where blind things crawl ? 


Not I, but your complaint 
Heard by the riverside 

That primrose scent grew faint 
And desire died 


: Kisses had lost virtue 
As yourself must know ; 
I declared what, alas, was true 
And still shall do so. 


Mount, sweetheart, this main stair 
Where bandogs at the foot 

Their crooked gilt teeth bare 
Between jaws of scot. 


: I loathe them, how they stand 
Like prick-eared spies. 
Hold me fast by the left hand ; 
I walk with closed eyes. 


Primrose has periwinkle 
As her mortal fellow : 
Five leaves, blue and baleful, 
Five of true yellow. 


: Overhead, what’s overhead ? 
Where would you take me ? 
My feet stumble for dread, 
My wits forsake me. 


Flight on flight, floor above floor, 
In suspense of doom 

To a locked secret door 
And a white-walled room. 


: Leve, have you the pass-word, 
Or have you the key, 
With a sharp naked sword 
And wine to revive me ? 


Enter : here is starlight, 
Here the state bed 

Where your man lies all night 
With blue flowers garlanded, 


: Ah, the cool open window 
Of this confessional ! 
With wine at my elbow, 
And sword beneath the pillow, 
I shall perfect all. 


ROBERT GRAVES 


GRAHAM GREENE 


The Art of Graham Greene. By KENNETH 
ALLOTT AND MIRIAM FARRIS. Hamish 
Hamilton. 15s. 

Mr. Greene is by far the most famous living 
English novelist this side of fifty ; automatically 
now, when abroad, we can, as it were, fling his 
name down on the counter to match against 
those of Mauriac, Sartre and-Camus, certain of the 
ecstatic reaction it will provoke: “* Ah, Grum 
Grin! Formidablé!”’ One reason, of course, 
for his international reputation—perhaps an 
international reputation is impossible without it— 
is that his fiction, like that of Mauriac, Sartre and 
Camus, is the expression of large and powerful 
ideas, ideas that, obsessional for their author, 
constitute an inescapable challenge to his readers. 
They are, in fact, “‘a few simple ideas.” They 
have been with him since the beginning of his 
career and they are implicit in everything he has 
written, even in the most casual book review or 
film notice. Mr. Allott and Miss Farris trace them 
from book to book, the idea of the double nature 
of man, the idea of estrangement and betrayal, 
the idea of the crippling nature of pity. Since they 
are fundamental ideas, expressed moreover with a 
literary power that is truly formidable, the reader’s 
response to the novels that enshrine them cannot 
be simply aesthetic. This is not to say that Mr. 
Greene is a propaganda novelist. He belongs, 
in his own words, to the category of “ novelists 
who are Catholics”; yet even this description 
could be a red herring, for it is perfectly possible 
to imagine a Mr. Greene who was not a Catholic 
and who yet wrote novels more like the novels 
he has written than like those of any other author, 
and rendering a comparable vision of life. 

It is the virtue of Mr. Allott and Miss Farris 
that they isolate with considerable precision the 
kind of novelist Mr. Greene is. Their book is 
indeed an example of criticism of fiction of a sort 
that we need more of : an extended study of texts. 
The difficulty involved in such a critical method 
is obvious : an exponent of the “* New Criticism ” 
like Professor Cleanth Brooks can devote thirteen 
pages to an analysis of an eighty-line poem by 
Yeats ; a similarly close scrutiny of a novel is 
impossible. Yet novels like Mr. Greene’s do 
demand something like the examination tradi- 
tionally reserved for poetry. As Mr. Allott and 
Miss Farris say, Mr. Greene is “‘ a poet-novelist,” 
like James and Conrad, in whose work “ we need 
to pay the kind of attention to verbal and structural 
niceties that we pay as a matter of course even to 
minor poetry.” But by relating a passage’ on 
morality plays in Mr. Greene’s little book on the 
English dramatists to his own artistic practice, 
they are able to describe his fiction more narrowly. 
His works approximate to moralities rather than 
to the novel of character: “‘ In them,’ to quote 
these perceptive critics, “structure is used 
emphatically alongside character and situation to 
project the total poetic meaning.” 

And the total meaning cannot be elucidated 
by an examination only of the characters that body 
forth the action ; an examination of the language 
and imagery through which they are rendered is 
no less essential. Mr. Greene is a highly conscious 
craftsman, and perhaps the most valuable part of 
Mr. Allott’s and Miss Farris’s book is the chapter 
on The Heart of the Matter, with its analysis of the 
formal structure of the novel and its study of the 
use and development throughout the book of 
certain key images and of the stylistic device of 
extended imayery, the end of them all being, 
deliberately, to throw the author’s meaning into 
the sharpest possible focus. 

Aay book on a living novelist whose best work 
may be assumed still to lie ahead of him, must be 
in the nature of an interim report. Mr. Allott 
and Miss Farris are content to expose rather than 
to evaluate; they are judicious and scholarly 
enthusiasts, and what they have set out to do they 
have done well. Yet one can include oneself among 
Mr. Greene’s most ardent admirers and still fee! 
that a rather more severe approach was desirable. 
For Mr. Greene is assailable—at any rate, he was 
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in The Heart of the Matter—at what was formerly 
his strongest point, his style, his characteristic 
use of words and imagery. As one reads The Heart 
of the Matter for the third or fourth time, one is 
forced to ask whether his imagery, for instance, 
in that novel is completely adequate to his vision. 
Of its immediate effectiveness there can be no 
question, but doesn’t it too often strike one as an 
exercise in shock-tactics, as sometimes a hasty 
short-hand notation, written, one feels, almost 
mechanically ? It is this that has made Mr. 
Greene a “ sitter”’ for the parodist. Like Mr. 
Auden, whose characteristic imagery his often 
resembles, he sometimes seems the victim of 
his own brilliance. To pick out a passage at 
random. ‘* Wilson liked poetry, but he absorbed it 
secretly like a drug. The Golden Treasury accom- 
panied him wherever he went, but it was taken at 
night in small doses—a finger of Longfellow, 
Macaulay, Mangan.”” One may set it aside Mr. 
Auden’s picture of Housman keeping “ tears like 
dirty postcards in a drawer,” an image whose 
appearance would not surprise one in Mr. Greene. 
The fault of both images is surely that they are 
over-assertive. They startle in the wrong way, 
so that they actually distract the reader’s attention 
from the character or emotion they are intended 
to illuminate: they have become almost like 
epigrams in the dialogue of a Wilde play : ends in 
themselves. In fiction, they tend to dehumanise 
the characters they should animate ; in The Heart 
of the Matter, which is strewn with these lethal 
anti-personnel bombs of imagery, there are times 
when they seem to turn the dramatis personae 
into machines whose function is to register Greene 
thoughts and feelings. Mr. Greene’s problem as 
an artist to-day, one concludes, is to free his vision 
from the constrictions of an over-arbitrary, too- 
efficient style. Which is why one looks forward 
to his new novel with an interest even livelier 
than that with which one has anticipated earlier 
books by him. WALTER ALLEN 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


The Poems of St. John of the Cross. 
text with a translation by Roy CAMBELL. 


Spanish 


Preface by M. C. D’Arcy. 
12s. 6d. 

These twenty-two poems by the sixteenth- 
century Carmelite mystic are bewildering in many 
ways. Nine are “ Romances” on the Trinity, 
Creation and Incarnation, a strange marriage of 
ballad form and intricate mystical theology. 
The beautiful sequence of Songs between the Soul 
and the Bridegroom is based on the Song of 
Solomon, symbolically interpreted ; others, like 
the verses that begin : 

I entered in, I know not where, 

And I remained, though knowing naught, 

Transcending knowledge with my thought— , 
combine a metaphysical austerity with lyrical 
exaltation ; and yet others might pass for erotic 
love poems of more than usual intensity—as 
indeed perhaps they are, but in that case we are 
bound to admit that eros becomes a mystery be- 
yond the ken of Kinsey or of Freud, and that the 
mystics have the right to smile at the childishness 
of any merely biological interpretation of a power 
so far transcending the bounds of anything that is 
usually understood by the word Nature. Father 
D’Arcy truly says in his foreword that “ a strange 
quality invades the images, that etherealises 
the passionate words of sense and makes us feel 
that they have been dipped in some divine spring.” 
Comparable poems in English are Quia Amore 
Langueo, or Southwell’s Burning Babe, poems that 
have the unmistakable hall-mark of religious in- 
spiration. These poems are religious in the same 
sense as the Gita, the Book of Revelation or the 
Songs of Innocence and Experience; they might 
have been written by a Hindoo, a Zen Buddhist, 
or a Sufi, for they come from a source deeper 
than dogma. 

Any reader who is inclined to read into the 
imagery of the poem that in Roy Campbell’s 
version begins, not quite happily perhaps, 

Upon a gloomy night 
With all my cares to loving ardours flushed 


Harvtll Press. 
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an expression of sexual love (homosexual love at 
that, since all souls are passive to God as bride to 
bridegroom) should turn to that long treatise of 
mystical theology, The Ascent af Mount Carmel, 
in which the poet undertakes to explain at length 
the precise meaning pfjevery phrase of the poem. 
(This exposition is, if hothing else, an impressive 
demonstration of one important quality of poetry, 
its condensation ; was it Eliot who said that the 
principal advantage of poetry as compared with 
prose is that it take’ up less space?) In the 
Ascent the poet exchanges the language of sym- 
bolism and passion for the cool precision of a 
treatise on advanced physics. There is no mistak- 
ing the authentic originality of a master handling a 
subject of great complexity with brilliant clarity 
of thought ; and we cannot fail to realise instantly 
that the states of consciousness herein discussed 
bear as remote a relation to natural love as do 
tables and chairs to the waves, and units of energy 
of which matter is said to be composed. It is 
bewildering to read such a detailed and precise 
description of an order of reality unknown to 
most of us, or perceived only in flashes—the same 
order of things whose, Periodic Tables we may 
tind in the Kabbala or the writings of the Gnostics. 
The writings of St. John of the Cross are perhaps 
most nearly akin to some of the Hindoo scriptures, 
for his technique is, like theirs, ‘“‘ the road of 
spiritual negation,” along which road he travelled 
farther than any other European mystic. 

The trend of modern psychology has made us 
more willing to reconsider the claims of the 
mystics ; Freud himself goes so far as to admit that 
his technique, like theirs, aims at an. expansion 
of consciousness, andi that their claims to have 
attained to spiritual states not usually experienced 
may well be true. It would indeed be mere, 
spiritual illiteracy to take the evidence of the 
mystics only on the authority of a psychoanalyst or 
analytical psychologist ; for St. John of the Cross 
and his like are themselves the world’s authorities 
on such matters. Yet a-scientific approach seems 
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MERCHANT OF THE RUBY 
by Alice Harwood Perkin Warbeck, pretend- 
er to Heary VII's throne, is Miss Harwood's 
subject in a distinguished historical novel. 


July 


THE MILITARY ORCHID 
by jocelyn Brooke At last a new edition of 
Brooke's now rare first volume of autobiography. 
Decorations and frontispiece by Gavin Bone. 


THE DISENCHANTED 

by Budd Schulberg ts Schulberg’s Manley 
Halliday pe the cragic career of Scort 
Fitzgerald? James M. Cain writes: It i$ a living, 
breathing portrait so vivid you forget who sat for it. 


ARRIVAL IN WYCHERLY 


by Norman Denny They called Lance'ot 
Cavanna ‘che magical chap;" his impact on a West 
Country village makes hilarious reading. 


THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE 
BONNARD 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST 


by Anatole France The first two titles in 
a new uniform edition of his works 
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not inappropriate to the understanding of a saint 
so truth-loving in the modern sense. The erotic 
language of the mystic poses questions more 
fundamental to students of Freud and Jung than 
can be by-passed by Father D’Arcy’s official view, 
that mystical love has nothing whatever in common 
with sexual love. Perhaps Gurdjieff’s terminology 
of “ octaves ” is relevant ; for what we have in such 
poetry is a re-pitching, not a repression, of the 
one vital human passion that opens the doors of all 
mysteries. A pity that sacred and profane love 
at some moment became separated, and that the 
Church has set in opposition and conflict the higher 
and lower elements of one thing ; apart from one 
another, can either natural or supernatural love be 
understood ? 

Roy Campbell’s translations are virtually the 
first adequate English versions of these poems ; 
Allison Peers’s literal translations made no attempt 
to reproduce metre or rhyme, and without some 
equivalent of the very formal and ecstatic rhymic 
patterns, the poems cannot be said to have been 
translated. Of all living English poets, Roy Camp- 
bell is the most masterly in his use of rhyme, and 
he is able to use metre so as to convey a sense of 
intense passion. He has reproduced the Spanish 
rhymes and metres as closely as possible, and yet 
his English versions have the freshness of original 
peems—with occasional exceptions, like “ loving 
ardours flushed” where a phrase or a word 
introduced in order to get a rhyme might have 
been happier. But it would be merely carping to 
pick out some two or three examples of a weak 
rhyme or distortion of meaning, when above all 
we must be grateful to Mr. Campbell for giving us 
a long overdue and beautiful verse translation of 
these remarkable poems. The translation bears 
the mark of a labour of love, and a deep immersion 
in the atmosphere of St. John’s poetry and 
thought, and must convey something of this even 
to readers ignorant, as I am, of the Spanish 
language. 

KATHLEEN RAINE 


YET ANOTHER 


The Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsacker. 
Translated by JoHN ANDREWS. Gollancz. 16s. 


Hitler was certainly a worker of miracles. It 
used to be thought that the miracle he worked 
was to unite Germany behind him on a pro- 
gramme of total war. Now it appears that he 
performed a miracle greater still. He got his way 
and launched a great war, despite the fact that 
every German, except General Remer, was 
against him. Bankers, industrialists, Field 
Marshals, the chief of the general staff, the head 
of the Intelligence service, all tried to thwart 
him; and yet he got his way. What a genius! 
Ernst von Weizsacker is the latest candidate for 
the position of the man who nearly thwarted 
Hitler. He is a naval officer who, after the first 
German war, was transferred to the Foreign 
Ministry and was its official head, under Ribben- 
trop, from 1938 to 1943. The last words of his 
book are “Such is life on the ocean wave.” His 
method of defying the storm seems to have been 
to shut himself in the cabin with the curtains 
drawn and occasionally to protest to himself 
against the way the captain was running the ship. 

No doubt Weizsiacker, like many other good 
Germans, wished to keep Germany out of a 
second World War; and to that extent dis- 
approved of Hitler’s conduct of affairs. But there 
is equally no doubt—and here is the only point 
in a rather pointless controversy—that he, and the 
others, wanted to achieve without war the things 
that Hitler wanted to achieve with one. They 
wanted to dismember ‘Czechoslovakia; they 
wanted to recover Danzig and “the corridor”; 
they wanted to make Germany the dominant 
Power in Eastern Europe and, ultimately, in 
Western Europe as well. Weizsacker presents 
Munich as the triumph of what he calls “the 
Attolico-Henderson-Weizsicker triangle.” But 
it was a triumph not only because it postponed 
Hitler’s war; it was also, and essentiaily,’ a 
tciumph in that it started Germany’s march to 
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European power, Weizsiicker’s policy, so far as 
he had one, was simple. Since he could not 
restrain Hitler, or even influence him, he spent 
his time urging the statesmen of other European 
countries, and principally the British, to make 
endless concessions. The argument was unneces- 
sary: the men of Munich had decided to make 
concessions in any case. Weizsicker’s prompt- 
ings were disregarded by the statesmen of 
Western Europe. But in so far as his activities 
had any influence, their effect was to help Hitler, 
not to thwart him. Every gangster likes to have 
a respectable “front”; and there is no front more 
respectable than a retired naval officer. 

There is a simple, though not heroic, defence 
for Wetzsacker and his kind; and they would be 
more honest if they adopted it. He was a per- 
manent official without political experience and 
with no means of influencing public opinion. He 
was landed with Hitler and Ribbentrop as his 
chiefs; he disliked their methods, though he 
agreed with their aims. He had his salary and his 
bureaucratic prestige to worry about. Therefore 
he drifted along, occasionally taking the edge off 
Ribbentrop’s more violent utterances and hoping 
vaguely that the worst would not happen. To 
oppose Hitler, still more to try to overthrow him, 
might have been ineffective and was certainly 
risky; the safer and easier course was to lie low. 
If Hitler won, Germany would be the ‘greatest 
Power in Europe; if he lost, he could be somehow 
repudiated. After all, the argument of expediency 
is not confined to the good Germans. Even 
Labour Members of Parliament have been known 
to use it when excusing themselves from opposing 
the foreign policy of Attlee and Bevin—to say 
nothing of the gloomy silence in which they 
polish their free spectacles and champ their free 
dentures. Weizsicker would have been on safe 
ground if he had said: “There was nothing to 
do; and so I did it.” But there is something 
rather nauseating in this champion of peace who 
began the war comfortably in the Wilhelmstrasse 
and ended it comfortably as German Minister at 
the Vatican. The former’ naval officer had cer- 
tainly learnt diplomacy. His opposition to Hitler 
was conducted so discreetly that no one noticed 
it, Hitler least of all. 

A. J. P. Taytor 


NEW NOVELS 


The Brigand. By Gutserre Berto. 
Warburg. 9s. 6d. 

Daylight in a Dream. 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Paper Palace. By Rosert HAr.inc. 
Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. 

How sadly the romantic conception of brigandry 
has changed! Salvator Rosa’s ragamuffins were 
idle creatures, always reclining in elegant groups 
—their only purpose to deck out “ sublime ” 
Calabrian landscapes. Whereas to-day your 
brigand in writing and in art is inevitably an 
avenging revolutionary, a party-line hero with 
anarchistic proclivities. At first I thought Signor 
Berto’s new book was going to prove an exception. 
Here were no tiresome overtones, no undertones, 
no uneasy symbolism, but a straightforward 
adventure story, only marred by being told in the 
first person by a boy of fourteen. The boy, Nino, 
son of well-to-do Calabrian peasants, develops 
an incomprehensible passion for a young soldier, 
Michele, who returns on leave to his village ; and 
this passion is hardly shaken when the soldier is 
arrested for the local tycoon’s murder. So far, so 
good, but the tale takes a sudden familiar twist. 
The first hundred pages or so were merely the 
sugar coating, and it is all licked off by chapter five. 
After that we are down to the unpalatable tract. 
Who is the soldier but our old friend the socially 
conscious agitator, latterday Robin Hood, and 
hero of our time ? A worthy figure—most propa- 
gandist’s dummies are—if only he were a credible 
one! When Michele incites a gang of workless 
peasants to take over part of a large estate, he is 
again arrested, but he escapes. From hideouts 
high in the mountains he wages guerrilla warfare 
on law and order, especially on landlords. Un- 
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The weekly sales graph has risen 


steeply, and 
EMMA LAIRD’S 


startling novel 


Of Former 
Love 


is an established best-seller 
STEPHEN SPENDER (Time & Tide)— 
‘Enthralling and vivid.” 


VERNON FANE (Sphere)— 
“Compelling, wonderful and startling.’ 


GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON (Evening Standard)— 
‘A powerful record of a delirious, wretched, 


enchaining experience,” 

JOHN BETJEMAN ( Daily Telegraph)— 
‘Told with exceptional emotional power.’ 
DANIEL GEORGE— 


‘I cannot recall a novel in English which so 
completely exposes the obsessive nature of love.” 
12s. 6d. net 
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WILLIAM COWPER 
Norman Nicholson 


“Most perceptive and just . . . by setting 
Cowper firmly in the religious context 
of his time Mr. Nicholson extends our 
knowledge of it.’” WALTER ALLEN in The 
New Statesman, BOOK SOCIETY RECOM- 
MENDATION 10s. 6d. 


A LAST SHEAF 
Denton Welch 


“Of all Denton Welch’s books this is 
the most worth buying.”’ JOHN BETJEMAN 
in The Daily Telegraph. “tt seems that 
Welch was incapable of writing a dull 
page. Not one is to be found in the 
present collection.” Listener. 12s, 6d. 


DANCE AND THE SOUL 
Paul Valéry 

“ Perhaps the most lucid and succinct 

presentation of Valéry’s main pre- 

occupations.”” MARTIN TURNELL in The 

New Statesman. “ Brilliant insight and 


magical expression.”” BERYL DE ZOETE 
in The Observer. 10s. 6d. 


THE OBJECTOR 
Jeb Stuart 


A courageous and remarkable first novel 
about a conscientious objector in the 
American Army. Ready June 18th 

10s. 6d. 
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RISING SUN 


TOSHIKAZU 
KASE 








As adviser to the highest officials and 
as the expert on American affairs in 
the Japanese Foreign Office, the author 
Participated in) many momentous 
events in Japan's recent history, cul- 
minating »n the surrender on board 
the USS Mis:ows. He was opposed 
to the war as he was opposed to the 
doctrines which ceused it. His graphic 
account of the events which led to his 
country’s decline and fall is edited by 
Professor David WV. Rowe, Professor 
of Political Science at Yale; and it 
carries the commendation of the 
former American Ambassador to 
Japan, Mr. Joseph ©. Grew, to whom 
the book is dedicated. 

8e, net 
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RADICALS 


THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, M 





BY HIS NIECE, JB HISTORIAN 


Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 





Buffeted by all the we 
Lord Wedg wood steadfastly opposed 
the menace and creroachments, in 
whatever form, Oo} ° inquisitorious and 
tyrannical duncery This biography 
is an intimate record of his adventur- 
Ous career or these who knew him 
personally a book to be cherished for 
friendship’s sake, for others a life 
story vibrant with human interest, a 
work of literature in its own right 

With a po 
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onteprece 16s. net 


THE 


COLD TABLE 


A welcome re-<<ve of this famous 
guide to the virtues and variety of 
refrigerated (or natvrally cold) com- 
estibles for all occasions, 





RECIPES FOR FOOD AND DRINK 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
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fortunately his deeds win him none of the love, 
not even the respect, of the poor and workless 
whom he is trying to deliver. Only Nino has 
taith—Nino and, of course, his sister Emilia, 
who loves Michele enough to share his life of 
brigandage in the mountains. In ail books like 
this the only possible ending is a sort 4t martyrdom; 
The Brigand-is true to type. Emilia is shot by 
traitorous companions who take her for her 
husband and Michele goes down to the valley 
* to die like a lion,’ avenging her. As tracts go, 
this is a good one, in so far as it is wll executed ; 
only one wishes that Signor Berto and many other 
italian writers as well as painters would apply 
their undeniable gifts to ends beyond a party 
line 

Professor Butler describes her droll book as “a 
mixture of historical fact, fiction and fantasy,” 
but I should have thought that the same could be 
said of almost every other novel ever written. 
More specifically Daylight in a Dream is a study 
ot the middle-aged spinster who has turned sour 
—a favourite theme with women novelists. Poor 
Miss Rawlinson! With good reason colleagues 
at the teachers’ training college, where she works, 
dislike her almost as much as she dislikes and 
disapproves of them, Inhibitions have corroded 
her nice generous nature ; the good scout in her 
has aged into a pitiable prig. Why this meta- 
morphosis ? Professor Butler makes cunning use 
of flashbacks to explain. As a young woman in 
the 1914 war, Miss Rawlinson had gone to 
Macedonia with an intrepid gaggle of nurses 
which included such incongruous types as Dr. 
Everet, a dying Florence Nightingale, Lady 
Delilah, a raddled nymphomaniac, and Miss 
Gassard, a wool-gathering governess. With all 
ot these Miss Rawlinson was “ freakishly popular.” 
But since the war memories of her inordinate 
popularity and of cosy camaraderie in the face of 
hardship have grown distorted, for these memories 
are all she has to colour her drab life. Looking 
back on wartime experiences she has come to see 
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E. M. BUTLER 


‘Constructed and told with 
delightful art. The humour, 
indeed the tone throughout, 
is flawless —a little classic’ 
Raymond Mortimer 

7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE 
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THE FORT 


CHARLES HUMANA 


‘A beautifully written and 
original novel’ Daniel George 
‘Readable and exciting’ 
John Seymour, B.B.C. 
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herself as a sort of Universal Lover to her comrades, 
but in reality, as the blurb points out, she was only 
a Universal Aunt. Within the small compass of 
this book Professor Butler shows us salubrious 
daylight seeping in to Miss Rawlinson’s phantasy 
life—the result neither of lover or psychoanalysis, 
but of a dream and a meeting with an old friend 
who had nursed beside her. 

Professor Butler has achieved the considerable 
technical feat of writing a fairly serious novel in 
the idiom of a schoolgirl’s mugazine. The only 
trouble is that echoes of Arthur Marshall! in- 
evitably resound, and Miss Rawlinson often 
becomes a figure of fun—a sort of Nurse Dugdale. 
For example “ Rawlinson was master of her own 
car and she fairly made it hum”; “ Champing 
at the bit, Rawlinson did not forget her sense of 
discipline.”” And yet one cannot help admiring 
the skill with which Professor Butler conveys the 
stifling atmosphere of closeted female worlds. 
Few male readers will fail to find her descriptions 
of ambulance unit and training college repellent, 
but what horrifying accuracy ! 

Back to the beastly worid of men, to the beastly 
world of Fleet Street, to be exact. Mr. Harling’s 
plot is the best thing about The Paper Palace. 
The Baron, odious owner of one of London’s 
largest newspapers, shows a suspicious interest in 
the death of one of those rich political dabblers 
just this side of party membership. Why? A 
weary young journalist, abetted by a wary old 
editor, sets out to find exactly what the connection 
was. Detective story, Fleet Street satire—call it 
what you will—The Paper Palace is goodish 
entertainment of a slick kind. Unfortunately 
Mr. Harling has chosen to write in a sub-Raymond 
Chandler manner which he cannot manage. Most 
maddening is his self-consciously slack way of 
stringing sentences together with and. Take his 
second paragraph 

So once upon a time, and that was sometim® 
more than two years ago, and that makes it nearlY 
three o'clock on a mid-March Wednesday afternoon) 

I was sitting in that pigeon coop and the house 

phone went and I picked up the receiver and the 

voice said “‘ Come on in,” and I went on in... and 
-and...and...and I sat. 
JouHNn RICHARDSON 


THE UNITY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The English Subjects Synthesis. By F. C. 
Happoip. Christopher's. 6s. 


The search for an idea which will give back to 
the grammar-school curriculum the unity once 
enforced upon it by the study of the Classics and 
of! the Bible continues. Dr. Happold’s belief 
that English, History, and Geography, taught 
by one master as one “ subject,” should form the 
basis of a grammar-school curriculum from eleven 
to fourteen plus, has been implicit in his previous 
writings. He has now stated his thesis more 
exactly, showed us how the idea works at his own 
school, and readvocated many teaching methods 
already suggested in his Approach to History. 

Past attempts to correlate English, History, 
and Geography courses, argues Dr. Happold, 
have failed because they concentrated on factual 
material rather than on the “ English skills,” 
wherein the unity lies. These are defined as: 

Ability to speak and write sensitively and pre- 
cisely, to collect, sift, and arrange various sorts of 
material, to use books as a source both of information 
and of aesthetic pleasure, to think clearly and 
logically. 

It is the acquisition of these basic “tools of 
knowledge ” which should be the primary object 
of the curriculum at this stage. It is also the 
intelligent English, History, or Geography master’s 
object rather than the accumulation of facts. 
The object can best be reached by uniting English, 
History, and Geography into the “ English 
Studies Synthesis.” A good English prose style 
is more likely to be developed by setting descrip- 
tions of the Peasants’ Revolt or the British Coal 
Industry to a form, when the material has been 
carefully prepared, than it is by setting “ The 
Best Day of the Holidays ” type of essay at twenty- 
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four hours’ notice. The art of speaking, so often 
neglected, can be cultivated by demanding short 
prepared speeches from each member of the form 
as part of the routine method. If the form is to 
enjoy Pepys or Wordsworth it must know some- 
thing of the environment from which their writings 
arose, and must itself know how to set about 
writing a diary or a ballad. Why not write a 
diary of a man who lived through the Great Fire, 
or a ballad about a hill-farmer’s life in the Lakes 
in 1800, thus making Pepys, Wordsworth, the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries come alive? 
The synthesis has the additional advantage of 
reintroducing the old Classical form master who 
saw his boys so often that he could scarcely help 
knowing them. 

Dr. Happold insists that this synthesis has not 
resulted in a lowering of standards, and that teach- 
ers who have undergone a specialist training at 
the Universities need not feel that they can never 
acquire themselves the wider knowledge that such 
a scheme demands. It would certainly seem that 
his approach has resulted in a more lively partici- 
pation in the three “subjects” by his pupils 
than by those more conventionally trained, even 
if one suspects that many of the examples quoted 
illustrate the intelligence of dons’ children at the 
Perse School rather than the merits of his teaching 
methods. Whether or not he finds the central 
argument convincing, the History, Geography, 
or English teacher who prefers still to think of 
himself as a specialist will be excited by the 
methods of teaching his subject that this book 
suggests. CHRISTOPHER WRIGHT 


FLYING FRENCHMAN 


The Big Show. By PrerReE CLOSTERMANN, 
Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 

During the war Pierre Clostermann, a young 
Free French fighter pilot in the R.A.F., kept a 
full day-to-day diary which in case of his death 
was to be delivered to his parents, with whom he 
could’not then communicate. To this fact we 
owe a personal account of the war in the air which 
is probably as vivid as any that has appeared. 
The Big Show has been described by some critics 
as a work of genuine literature. That it is not ; 
indeed, in his preface M. Clostermann himself 
denies any such claim. But his book represents 
a piece of first-class reportage (translated by 
Oliver Berthoud. into reasonable colloquial 
English), and in trying to bring to life something 
so unlocalised and repetitive as successive air 
battles M. Clostermann starts off with several 
advantages. 

First, he was obviously an ace among aces. He 
was both decorated and wounded several times ; 
he was frequently shot up ; from his start as a 
Spitfire pilot in 1942 till the bitter end over 
Germany in 1945 when he led an R.A.F. wing, 
from one hairbreadth and harrowing escape to the 
next,he went out on no fewer than 420 missions. His 
diary notes therefore provided M. Clostermann 
with rich material, to be selected and edited in 
the relative tranquillity of French parliamentary 
life—he is to-day deputy for Strasbourg. Being 
French, he has avoided both the naivety of most 
English R.A.F. stories and the self-consciousness 
of the English literary approach. What he 
provides instead is a matter-of-fact romanticism, 
very French and already apparent in the first 
paragraphs, where he describes how he ran his 
hand over the aluminium wing of his Spitfire 

* softly, as one might caress a woman’s cheek,” 
or speaks of his squadron-leader as “ the kind 
of man for whom you get yourself killed without 
discussion, almost willingly.” 

Until the liberation of Paris, M. Clostermann 
flew a Spitfire, and his notes add to the picture 
of a life already made familiar by many books 
of reminiscence and reportage: the haphazard 
yet close friendships in the mess; the fatalist 
sense of dedication; the confusion of split- 
second dogfights or low-level attacks in which 
events passed “ in a flash, in a dream”; the 
agonised seconds of watching a friend either bale 
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Sweet Cork of thee 
Robert Gibbings 


here takes us to the heart of lovely 
Kerry and Cork, and to Ireland’s 
people. A book to delight all 
readers of his Lovely is the Lee 
(3rd Impression), and his famous 
Sweet Thames Run Softly (\\th Impression). 
With 75 engravings by the author. 16s. net 


Life Over Again 
C. B. Purdom 


‘A synthesis of the author’s life’ and his 
experiences, in town-planning, as journalist, 
general secretary of British Actors’ Equity, in 
a department store, and in civil service; with 
flashing sidelights on the dramatic, artistic, and 
literary worlds, Illustrated. 18s. net 


FICTION 


Heavensent 
Shu She-Yu 


An extraordinarily sensitive, gently ironical 
story by a writer described by the author of 
Lady Precious Stream as ‘the best novelist of 
present-day [but pre-communist] China.” 

10s. 6d. net 


Farewell to the Family 
Millie Toole 


Told with terse and lively wit, out of deep 
compassion, this story by the author of Our 
Old Man is a drama of a middle-class Man- 
chester household at a time of family crisis. 
9s. 6d. net 














Leoking for 
History 
in British 
Churches 


M. D. Anderson, F.S.A. 


“Not just another book about old 
churches, but one which shows them 
collectively as a mirror to every phase 
of English life. kt is authoritative and 
subtly philosophic.”—The Observer. 

Many illustrations. 258. net. 


2 
Antiques 
The Amateur’s Questions 
Hampden Gordon 


A singularly informative volume on 
English antiques which advises how real 
collecting can be achieved even on a 
modest purse. [llustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


The Eagle 
and the Sun 
Lord Belhaven 


An imaginative fictional reconstruction of 
the astonishing and little-known epic 
march of Caesar’s 10th Legion across 
2,000 miles of waterless desert seeking 
the riches of Arabia and finding Mariba, 
the City of Disillusion. gs. 6d. net. 
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THE PHAIDON PRESS 


Announce the publication of 


WINDSOR 
CASTLE 


BY 
SIR OWEN MORSHEAD 


WITH EIGHTY PLATES 
PRICE 30S. NET 








Here is a book which may be read with 
pleasure both for ease of style and its 
command of the subject. Sir Owen Mors- 
head, the King’s Librarian, who is recog- 
nized today as the leading expert upon the 
history of Windsor Castle, traces, in a 
swift and masterly narrative, the Castle’s 
development through the nine centuries 
of its royal occupation. His account is 
illustrated by over eighty splendid photo- 
graphs commissioned for this volume, 
which includes also illustrations of Their 
Majesties’ Private Apartments, shown 
here for the first time. The Phaidon Press 
is proud to have been entrusted with the 
publication of this book. It will be trea- 
sured by all who sense the appeal of 
this ancient and illustrious scat of the 
Monarchy. 


THE PHAIDON PRESS 
1 Cromwell Place, London S.W. 7 
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GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
Criticism and the 
Nineteenth Century 


The principles of criticism, and the 
critical work of Arnold, Pater and 
Newman are considered at length in this 


important book. 18 June 18s 
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The Future of 
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pecs bel "s is that of making the best use of leisure 
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the material advantages, but also for the widening ot outlook and 
development of mental abilities. Moreover, under experienced and 
sympathetic guidance study becomes a pleasurable occupation. 
i Degrees are open to all. You need not attend 
the University All that is necessary is to pass three examinations 
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Gius Pps Berto 
THE BRIGAND 


A new novel by the author of the 
best-selling The Sky is Red. 
“Describes the Impact of the 
returned soldier Michele Rende, 
a Communist, on his native village 
in Calabria. The violence of 
Rende’s actions is strangely con- 
trasted with the serious simplicity 
of the story and the deeply 
sympathetic medium in which it 
is told." Manchester Guardian. 
“ This grave, compassionate, 
poetic novel, filled with the 
sights and scents of Southern 
Italy, is one that | can un- 
reservedly recommend.” 

John O’ Londons 
Book Soc. Recommend. 9s. 6d. 
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The first full length biography. 
18s. 
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. .. in the textile trade are 
Size, Style and Shade. You 
cannot get away from them. 
So long as individuals are 
different, so must their re- 
quirements vary, and retail 
shops must rely on the Whole- 
sale Textile Distributors to 
bring them economically the 
they 

many factories. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


is carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 
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The Festival of Britain tells the story of 
Is a people justly proud of its contribution 

to the life of the world : a great literature, 

a great tradition, a great industrial and 
scientific development. 

At the heart of this story lies a Book—The Bible. 
The Bible Society exists to make this Book available 
to people all over the world in the languages they 
speak. It publishes the Scriptures in nearly eight 
hundred different tongues, 

And in this task it needs your help. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


116, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C4 | ade geet 
| to observe the canons of a “live and let live” philo- 
* sophy. 





| had himself transferred back to 


| out or crash ; the seconds of terrified, paralysing 
| awareness of having made some fatal mistake 


during combat. Alternatingly, there were the 


moments of lyrical unreality in this aerial tourney, 


with “ Focke-Wulfs skimming like toys, like 


| silvery midges in the infinite sky,”’ or the moments 
| of exultation of a young man alone between earth 
| and sky, which M. Clostermann experienced to 


the full. 

All this is fairly familiar. The special merit 
of The Big Show, however, lies in M. Closter- 
mann’s ability to give an intelligent and intelligi sle 
account of the war in the air, of its general tactics 
and strains and the merits of various Allied and 
German aircraft, and at the same time to convey 
the fleeting and confused glimpse which is all an 
individual pilot can have of such warfare. This 
is especially true of his bird’s-eye description of 
the Normandy landings. After Liberation M. 
Clostermann served briefly in the French Air 


; Ministry in Paris, but found the atmosphere of 
| gold braid, place-seeking and Resistance stories 


too great an anti-climax. By pulling strings he 
operational 
duties with the R.A.F. This time he flew a 


| Tempest, and before the end was in command 


first of a squadron, then of a wing. In a way the 
most interesting part of the book is M. Closter- 
mann’s account of the much less publicised last 
phase of the war, winter and spring 1944-45: 
the long drag, the same intense round of battles, 


| flak, crashes and casualties, but with the earlier 


zest and exultation gone, with the issue of the 
war no longer in doubt, fewer and fewer of the 
old faces still seen and nerves ever nearer breaking 


| point. Casualties during this phase were evidently 


much heavier than was realised by the public at 
home, already set for victory. In his last attack 


| of the war, against German shipping concen- 
| trating for possible escape to Norway, M. Closter- 


mann set out with 24 Tempests and brought back 
13. This was on May 9th, 1945, only just before 
the Armistice ; and, as M. Clostermann says, for 
such survivors as himself, “ the snapping of the 
tension was dreadful, as painful as a surgical 


| operation.” 


It could hardly have been otherwise. As he 
tells the story, M. Clostermann’s own survival 
while so many of his friends died has an element 
of brutish chance about it. But if at the end he 
allows himself a few bitter generalisations, he does 
not overdo this, which is proper; for the link 


| between the young men duelling in the air and 


the causes for which they fought would not be 

easy to trace. But this is a truth about war which 

Tolstoy and others stressed long ago. 

T. R. Fyvet 

This War Business. By A. G. ENOCK. 
Head. 18s. 

Non tali auxilio. Not by a good heart, nor by an 
industrious pair of scissors, nor even by a Quakerish 
leaning towards Christ can one produce a book whose 
anti-war theme makes practical sense. Invoking in 
aid no less than three forewords—by Dr. L. P. Jacks, 
Professor Kathleen Lonsdale and (surprisingly) 
General Fuller—Mr. Enock has reminded us once 
again, as the League did in the dead, ineffective 
Thirties, of the gross waste of war and the prepara- 
tions for war: the ghastly toll of dead, the burden 
of budgets, the sacrifice of social welfare—here is the 
old, scarifying story; here is where we came in. And 
so what? General Fuller observes mildly in his fore- 
word that the author neglects the part which state- 
craft plays in creating the conditions out of which 
war arises. Having assembled his damning figures 
of loss and waste, Mr. Enock has nothing more con- 
structive to propound than the suggestion that the 
U.S.S.R. might disarm unilaterally. Western Europe, 
in his view, must arm: otherwise it would be invaded 
and subjected to “the hideous practice of compelling 
human bodies and souls to conform to a dialectical 
and purely logical materialism.” But if the Russians 
were to disband their armies, thus eliminating the 
threat of World War III, they could safely rely on 
the West’s willingness, as God-fearing democracies, 


Bodley 


It is as simple as that. Mr. Enock, who 
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appears to cherish an abiding loyalty to Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain for his peace efforts at Godesberg, has 
no doubt that N.A.T.O., with the blessing of the 
United Nations, is a pacific organisation which, how- 
ever costly in budgetary provisions for arms, intends 
well. But, in his foreword, Dr. Jacks has a word to 
say. “So long as armaments exist on the great 
scale . . . war between the nations so maintaining 
them is, sooner or later, inevitable, irrespective of 
whether the armaments are ostensibly created for 
defence or attack.” In this long, ramshackle book, 
that dictum shines like metal in the dross. 

Central and South-East Europe, 1945-48. Edited 
by R. R. Betts. Royal Institute of Iniernationai 
Affairs. 183s. 

Revolutions, like pedigree wine, need to age a little 
before they can appeal to, or be accurately judged by, 
the dispassionate historian’s palate. This collection 
of papers surveying the revolutionary process in the 
six “ Eastern democracies” up to the end of 1948 
has the inevitable defects of history written too near 
the event and brought to an end at a date, arbitrarily 
chosen, which does not represent the actual conclusion 
of a distinguishable phase. It is true that, during the 
past two years, the tempo of transition in Eastern 
Europe from “ People’s democracy ” to full Socialism 
has been greatly speeded up; but this development 
was inherent in what went before, and can now be seen 
to underlie the Cominform quarrel with Yugoslavia, 
the Rajk trial in Hungary, and the eclipse of Gomulka 
in Poland. Professor Betts and his team are therefore 
dealing with “ unfinished business ” ; and, in the light 
of subsequent events, some of the judgments implied 
in their commentary perhaps require qualification. 
For instance, in his observation that “no sort of 
international plan has been evolved” in Eastern 
Europe, Professor Betts discounts prematurely the 
work done since 1948 by the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance and, in particular, the marked 
extension of joint Czech-Polish planning. With this 
reservation, his group of Chatham House experts have 
done a workmanlike and useful job. So much water 
has flowed so rapidly down the Danube and the 
Vistula since 1945 that these objective, factual 
summaries of events make a valuable remembrancer. 
It can be inferred that most, perhaps all, of the writers 
find a good deal that is repellent in the way eggs are 
broken to make a Marx-Stalinist omelette ; but they 
do not seek to disparage the solid economic and social 
achievements of the revolutions, nor even to deny that 
some of the eggs needed breaking. 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,112 
Set by R. K. Buchanan. 


To meet the rising cost of living, paying guests 
are being taken in at Mansfield Park, Nightmare 
Abbey, Poynton, Wuthering Heights, Dingley Dell, 
The Palace at Barchester, The House of Usher, Miss 


Matty’s at Cranford and The Laurels, Holloway. 
Competitors are invited, for the usual prizes, to con- 
tribute the advertisement which the owner of any 
one of these homes is inserting in the newspapers. 
Limit, 150 words. Entries by June 26th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,109 


Set by Tony Trussom 

An American is reported as having hesitated to 
accept the bequest of a stately home in England 
because of a condition that he should take up 
residence there. ‘I don’t want to be an English 
gentleman with nothing to do all day but sit and 
eat crumpets.” The usual prizes are offered for a 
set of three comments from Englishmen faced with 
similar bequests requiring residence in other 
countries. 


Report by Tony Trussom 

J. P. Stevenson summed up the whole of our native 
disinclination to live elsewhere with the remark 
“We'd miss—well, people we could mix with. 
Besides we've a daughter to educate,” The objection 
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Company Meetings 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


RECORD PRODUCTION, SALES AND PROFITS 


Tue 52nd annual general meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Company, Limited, was held on Monday, 
June 11, in mn. 

Sir Clive Baillieu, K.B.E., C.M.G., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The activities and 


achievements of the Dunlop Group of Companies | 


during the year 1950 have been notable in many ways. 
It has been a year of outstanding success in which, 
at home and overseas, records in volume of produc- 
tion and in value of 
Operating profits constitute a record, an outstanding 
contribution thereto having been made by our export 
and overseas activities. Not less than two-thirds of 
our profits came from this source. 

You will note that, after bearing the very heavy 
burden of taxation now demanded, by far the largest 
part of the increased profits earned in 1950 by the 


Group has been placed to reserve either in the Parent | 


Company or in the Accounts of the various sub- 
sidiaries at home and -overseas. Thus reserves are 
strengthened for future contingencies and the pro- 


vision of the further finance required under present | 


conditions is eased. 
Prices of dities rose through 1950. The 





rise in the sterling cost of raw materials was initiated | 


by devaluation of the pound in September, 1949, 


but was greatly accentuated by the uncertain political | 


conditions prevailing throughout the year and by the 
demands for stockpiling. 


The price of rubber during the period under review | 


fluctuated between a low price of 15d. per pound and 
a high price of 68d. per pound. During the same 


period cotton prices showed an increase of up to | 


90 per cent. Such wide and sharp fluctuations in 
raw material prices create many problems for those 
who are responsible in a great organisation for pro- 
viding its supplies of essential materials. 


resulted in an overall increase in the selling price of 
our products, 

Notwithstanding the increasing Cateye on costs, 
we have always given our ct 
benefits deriving from our inventacics in 4 rising 
market. 

High material costs also greatly increased the total 
capital requirements of the Group. At the end of 
1950, this was over £100 million compared with 
£73 million at the end of 1949, and £35 million 
at the end of 1939. Such high figures involve con- 
siderable financial risks, which is an added reason 
for strengthening reserves out of profits. 

I do not think it is yet sufficiently recognised that 
increasing taxation of industrial profits is exhausting 
the capital resources of industry. The more this 





process goes on, the more must industry earn higher | 


and higher profits with which to pay these taxes and 
maintain its capital, plant and equipment, without 
which industry simply cannot function. This vicious 
spiral of increasing taxes, higher costs, higher prices 
and greater profits only serves to increase inflationary 
pressures. 

Attempts have been made to assess the degree of 

exhaustion of industry’s capital. These are not yet 
conclusive, but the pattern is clear, Industrial re- 
sources are being steadily absorbed by the vast in- 
creases in the Working Capital requirements, from 
which the profits of industry, high as they superficially 
appear to be, are in fact, insufficient. 

Tyres are still by far the most important of all 
our products and upon them our goodwill has been 
built and has to be maintained. 

Since the war “ Fort Dunlop” has become almost 
entirely engaged on the manufacture of tyres, and 
during 1950 a record volume of production has been 
achieved there. It continues to be the company’s 
most important factory and is a source of justifiable 
pride to us all. The outstanding feature of our tyre 
division for the past year has been the greatly in- 


creased volume of production devoted to the original | 


equipment market. The total of all types of tyres 
issued for original equipment in 1950 substantially 
exceeded the record deliveries made during 1949. 
We have not yet felt the impact of our rearmament. 
You may be assured that the productive resources of 
the Group will be fully geared to national require- 
ments, both at home and overseas, whenever they 


are needed. We have every confidence that for the | 
future we are well placed to discharge our responsi- | 


bilities to our country, to our shareholders and 
employees, and to all those who, in ever-increasing 
numbers, are customers for Dunlop products, 

The report was adopted. 


The in- | 
creased price of these materials during 1950 inevitably | 


MARKS AND 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting was 
held on Thursday, June 7th. In the course of his 
speech, Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc. (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director), stated; 


Profit and Loss Account 

Net Profits amounted to £2,557,000 (£2,121,000 
last year). 

Provision for taxation required £3,525,000 
(£2,530,000 last year). With the amoun: brought 
forward there is available for distribution £6,529,000. 

A final dividend of 60 per cent., making 75 per 
cent. (less tax) (last year 60 per cent.), on Ordinary 


| and “A” Ordinary Share Capital is proposed, absorb- 
sales have been attained. | 


ing £879,500 (against £713,925). 

After appropriations the 
£4,663,000. 

Profits of our Subsidiary Companies (not included 
in our accounts) amount to £84,821, and their 
reserves £200,000. 

Capitalisation of Reserves 

It is proposed to make a distribution of one “A” 
Ordinary Share in respect of every 45 Ordinary and/ 
or “A” Ordinary Shares held on 19th May, 1951. 

Our total Reserves, including Capital Reserves, 
now amount to £9,332,000, an increase of £1,522,000. 

Store Developments 

We now operate 232 Stores. Since the war we 

have opened three Stores, Sheffield, Norwich and 


carry-forward is 


| Leeds (a replacement). 


We have extended 12 Stores and modernised 
nearly 100 Stores. 

Of the 16 Stores destroyed in the war, we are 
rebuilding at Exeter, Plymouth, Sheffield, Yarmouth, 
Clacton and Bristol, and hope shortly to start work 
at Southampton. 

Exports 

In view of the national need, we have directed a 

larger proportion of our sales to hard currency areas. 


General Survey 
We report a rise in our volume of business of 25 
per cent. over the preceding year, and 47 per cent. 
above 1949. 
It is only during the past two years we have been 
able progressively to increase our production of a 


| wider range of goods, which in price and quality, 
| fit the purse of our public. 


Stock in trade stands at £4,372,000 compared with 
£2,894,000 last year. 

Advances to Subsidiary Companies have grown 
from £1,134,000 to £2,442,000. To ensure regular 
supplies of goods we have had to take an increasing 
interest in the production of basic materials, to be 
made up into garments. 

Without regular supplies of cloth no manufacturer 
can produce efficiently and economically. Our Sub- 
sidiaries are responsible for the dyeing, printing and 
finishing of grey cloth, which we allocate to our 
garment manufacturers. 


TELEPHONE REN T ALS L IMIT ED 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


The 22nd annual general meeting of Telephone 
Rentals Limited was held on June 11 in London, | 
Mr. Fred. T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.L.E.E. (Chair- | 


man and Joint Managing Director), presiding. 


| 
The following is an extract from his circulated 


statement : 


It is with pleasure that I am able once again to 
| report another successful year in which the company 
has made considerably larger profits than in the 


previous year. 


The results achieved for the first four months of | 


this year are again satisfactory and should enable 
us to put forward accounts for the current year 
which will not compare unfavourably with those you 
are at present considering. 


We have, however, to take into consideration the | 


possibility of a severe shortage of materials. We 
have taken all steps in our power to prevent our 
suffering unduly, but I do wish that the Government 
would relinguish their bulk buying and leave the 


| industries of this country to make their own arrange- 


ments for supplies. 
During the year under review your company has 


received a greater number of enquiries for its | 


various services than ever before. 

We offer a composite service, which consists of 
Telephones, Broadcasting, Time Control and Job 
Costing. And, without exaggeration, the whole of 
these services are of the utmost importance at the 
present time, when shortage of labour is acute and 
reduction in production costs is essential. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


SPENCER LIMITED 


RISE IN VOLUME OF BUSINESS, 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Our Stores are presenting a range of articles of 
good quality, attractive and inexpensive. Thé fruits 
of continuous upgrading can be seen in improved 
styling, design and finish, and our goods are appeal- 
ing to a widening section of the public 

Our relations with suppliers are basv:d on mutual 
understanding and confidence. We value their 
efforts and are grateful for their co-operation. It is 
combined team work which produces merchandise 
at prices which, to some extent, mitigate the rising 
cost of living. 

The increase in prices of raw material has created 
acute problems for the manufacturer and the retailer. 
Merchandise is being sold to-day at prices much be- 
low its present replacement cost. 

Our manufacturers have a common interest in 
countering an upward movement of prices; together 
we can do much to keep prices within reach of our 
public. 

Our manufacturers have invested considerably in 
new machinery and equipment. It has always been 
our joint policy to pass on to the public the benefits 
of efficient producuon. Our business grows by our 
co-operation with suppliers in creating and ofiering 
the best values, 

Certain commodities have recently declined from 
their peak levels—e.g., Wool and Rubber, and it may 
be we shall face further falls in prices of raw 
materials, Therefore we have thought it prudent to 
increase our Stock Contingency Fund to £500,000. 

Retail Stores 

It has always been our policy to keep our Stores 
up to date and attractive, which involves considerable 
outlay. We believe it to be an excellent investment, 
as the accounts before you indicate. We have 
modernised a number of Stores, but much remains 
to be done. 

The original cost of our properties and their 
development was nearly £11,000,000. They stand in 
our books, after depreciation, at £8,342,000. Their 
replacement value to-day would be greatly in excess 
of these figures, 

Staff and Welfare 

Our employees now number over 20,000. A loyal 
and efficient staff is indispensable for the successful 
conduct of a business. 

We give a great deal of thought to the well-being of 
our staff. Our Welfare Department directs its efforts 
to creating pleasant and healthful conditions of work. 

We have always laid stress on the need for the 
development of a team spirit amongst our staf. ‘The 
fruits of this are seen in the courtesy, competence 
and helpfulness which characterise our sales staff in 
their relations with our customers. 

I am sure you would wish to join with me in 
expressing our appreciation of the loyalty and devo- 
tion of our staff. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 

Alloumeat letters will be posted on 23rd July. 


“ASPRO’ os definite pain- 


relief within a minutes. The 

sensation is a soothing one. You 

<~, suddenly realise that the pain 

~ has faded away. ‘ASPRO’ just 

does the job and then disap- 

pears, leaving no trace, leaving no 

harmful after-effects whatever. 

‘ASPRO’ provides Nature with 

the chance she needs to get you 

fit again. Take ‘ASPRO’ when 

you feel the first twinge or 

ache which warns you of the 

onset of rheumatic pain, neuritis, neuralgia, 

sciatica or lumbago. That is the way to forestall 

the nagging pain which these distressing ailments 

cause. ‘ASPRO’ brings peace, too, to over- 
wrought nerves—so remember, 


WHEN YOURE NERVY AND /RRITABLE= 
ASPRO Soothes 5 comforts 


PRICES ,,5c%" 


rchase Tax) 


5d. 10d. & 19 


jade by 
ASPRO LIMITED, 
. D Slough 
AsPRO Pam 


See 








B92 
is not only applicable to Italy. So, too, D. R. Peddy’s 
objection to China is really a universal bar: “I can 
more or less get along with Englishwomen however 
difficult, but to have to approach the whole matter 
from a different angle ...” The crude English view 
of French life is expressed by Stanley Umpleby: 
. eating frogs all day and being cuckolded all night 
while I’m at the Folies Bergére.”” A more refined 
expression for the same view: “ Hardly the time of 
life to be settling down in France. The girls, you know, 
are. «growing up” (William Chittenden), While 
D. R. Peddy is again sop gisticated “ It isn’t that | 
object to Mistresses on moral grounds—but a certain 
amount of sleep is after all important.” As to French 
food E. Negus plaintively asks : “I wonder if cook 
would come?” H. A. C. Evans is quite decided : 
“ Why should I live in Paris. I’m not a painter, and 
I'm happily married.” E. Negus also has a neat 
backhand on Germany: “ Why move to another 
sausage eating country?” Food too is the principal 
objection to Italy which is ceasing in our legend, it 
appears, to be the land of ice-cream (America has 
taken over) and organ grinders and gigolos. The 
italian film industry is having its effect: “ I wouldn’t 
be an Italian gent, either. Always being fussdoodled 
by your starving peasantry and having to twist your 
fork in that macaroni stuff whenever you want some- 
thing to eat.” Pasta, one gathers, is an insuperable 
bar to Italy. To Scotland it’s the dress, put at its 
nost succinct by Pauline Willis’s Cockney; “ Cor 
jimey! ME in a skirt... .” Among the more 
vutlandish there are three to whom I award a consola- 
tion prize of half a guinea : 
I should feel terribly out of it in Israel; I’m 
rather a Philistine, you know, and I can’t tell one 
commandment from another. (Wee Free) 


If blue roses 
make you see red... 


turn from page 265 of this quarter’s 
Countryman and read of a skylark outwitting 
cows, an Iceland farmer's party, midnight 
bird-watching. From articles by experts to 
unusual observations by amateurs, the 
Countryman brings you authentic news, view, 
poetry, pictures. Whether your roots go no 
deeper than a town flower-pot, or are fast in 
broad acres, if you love the countryside you 
will love the Countryman. 


The Countryman 


Summer Number just out 
mr Newsagent 
a year 10- 


E.C.4 
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FRENCH RIVIERA 
HOLIDAY CAMP 
15 DAYS — 23 GUINEAS 
(Including fare) 
CONTINENTAL TRANSPORT CO. 


357 Strand, London, W.C.2. TEM 9176 














SPAIN: COSTA BRAVA beaches, BARCELONA 
ROMANTIC AND LAZY FORTNIGHT 
Small, mixed, unconventional party more interested 
in people than fashion. Escorted but not herded, 
Leaves June 29, September 2 and 17, Details : 
Spain Travel. 19, Woburn Sq., W.C.1. MUS 5395. 





| subject at least once again. 


What! Be an Icelander and let 
scrubbed down by my neighbour’s wife ? 
Blishen). 

I don’t want to live i in Cuba and have my ——- 
go around rolling cigars on their thighs. (H. V. 
Page). 

The rest of the prize money is divided between the 
four printed below. 
ITALY 

“What, live there, and think every blighter’s 
lost his bike ?” 
POLAND 

“... and spiv it with those chaps on their own 
ground ?” 

Tristan Da CUNHA 
. and be a blooming statistic ?” 
MaArTIN JORDAN 


myself be 
(Edward 


GERMANY 

“But my dear, those frightful litle Tyrolean 
hats!” 
EIRE 

“ Surely nobody /ives there ?” 

Morocco 

“Of course, those Sheiks and things are abso- 
lutely wonderful, but do you know, dear, I’m not 
sure that I wouldn't be just the teeniest bit nervous.” 

Curis. JACKSON 

I have no intention of spending my days :— 

(a) playing rounders in knickerbockers and being 
reported on by Dr. Kinsey ; 

(b) spitting in the Liffey and exchanging tall 
stories about intoxicated leprechauns ; 
~ (c) bathing in the altogether with crowds of 
aseptic women, all looking exactly like Mai 
Zetterling. 

FRANK DUNHILL 

“Personally, I could never get used to being 
hailed as ‘ bud’ by the boot-boy.” 

“ Some of the Free French were charming. But 
I have three daughters, and I feel that their safety 
comes first.” 

“You could hardly go out at night for fear of 
being bashed over the head with an usquebaugh, or 
something.” Mavrice Harvey 


CHESS: Best or Worst Moves 
No. 89 


I agree with correspondents who pointed out that 


| what usually matters is a sequence of moves rather 
| than an individual one whose merits or demerits can- 


not easily be assessed out of context. When inviting 


| readers to submit the best and or worst move ever 


played by or against them, what I meant, of course, 
was the most spectacular blow or blunder. The 
response was so good that I shall have to deal with the 
Further entries are still 
welcome. Those printed will be rewarded with the 
usual chessbook-token. 

Telling a story against him- 
self, F. A. Rhoden sent in 
this position reached in a 
match game against W. A. 
Winser (Black) who played 
Kt x Kt. Being in desperate 
time trouble and eager for 
simplifications Rhoden played 
B x B and was promptly 
knocked out by his opponent’s spectacular Kt-Kt6. 
Certainly not a very pleasant situation to face with the 
“* flag” on one’s clock trembling to drop ! 

D. E. Cohen starts his story with the remarkable 
revelation that the worst move ever played against 
him was (1)... P-K4. But the story begins to make 
considerable sense (and some theoretical interest 
too) when we learn that Cohen received the odds 
of P and 2 moves. He had 
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Coach T ouring 


Inclusive tours from London—a wide choice of 7-12 
day W.T.A. tours in England, Scotiand or Wales from 
£13-0-0-£25° 10-0. 


full details from 


WTA Lid... 49, Gillingham St., London, S.W.1 





played P-K4 and Kt-QB3 
and refuted the above- -men- 

z tioned ‘“‘ worst move” by 
R22 & RE what might well be called 
AY a “mating attack from 
scratch”’"— (3) Q-R5 ch, 
K-K2, (4) Q x P ch, K-B2, 
(5) B-B4 ch, K-Kt3, (6) 
Kt-R3, etc. My only com- 
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ment is that someone who dares to give one of our 
crack solvers P and 2 moves ought to know better. 

The next position was reached in a simultaneous 
performance by Gerald Abrahams (White). His 
opponent offered a draw which may well have been 
the best move he ever made if only the offer had been 
accepted. But Abrahams played P-K6, whereupon 
Black resigned. 

In this week’s competition 
A is a position actually 
reached in a game. White 
won in what seems to be the 
only possible way. Competi- 
tors need not give the pre- 
cise sequence of moves actu- 
ally made; all I want (for 
6 ladder points) is the key 
move and the basic idea of 
the winning line. 

For refuting Emanuel Lasker 5 points may seem 
niggardly. But competitors should not have much 
trouble in proving why the champion was wrong in 
claiming that Black (to move) could not force a win. 


B : Eman. Lasker 1926 C: Henri Rinck 1917 
me & 
wy Att 
t AI \* @ 
t°>@ t f 
t ft 
@ ® 


A: K. Hartmann 195! 

















@ 2 


As for C—White to win—this should be well worth 
all of 8 points. Usual prizes. Entries by June 25. 














REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Sct May 26 
: (1) P-Kt6, R-B6 ch, (2) K-Kt2, KxP, 


if in | R-KR6, (3) P-Kt7, RxP ch, (4) K-BI! 
only draw), R- Kt7, (5) P queens, etc. 


(3) KtxP, etc., 
(K-Kt3 would 

3) KR-Q? ch 

Ka, 6) R-KR7, 
, 3) K-Kr3, K-Bo, 
-R5, etc. 

If ¢ K-K6, 2 p- QRS, Ke -Q5, (3) P-Kt6, PxP, (4 
K-B4,, 5) K-B4, B-Q4, (6) K-K5, etc. 

This wasn’t exactly an easy set; yet, more com- 
petitors than I have space to mention got them all 
right (or as nearly so as to drop only a point or two). 
Prizes shared by K. Beaumont, J. R. Harman, M. 
Kaye, A. Schneider. A bouquet to P. B. Sarson for 
having tackled the Marathon endgame resulting in 
one variation of the Troitzky. 


PxP, 
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LECTURE COURSES, etc.—cent. from p. 696 
Og hg ee Holidays in the Tyrol, June, 
uly ome ae September. Combine @ de- 
lightful Tyrolean se in the Oetz Tal 
with fascinating S purses in German 
ie and FB Austrian History, 
Art, Music, Folk-lore, etc., under Faculty 
mem! University of Innsbruck. Inclu- 
sive charge (14 days, 2lgns.; 21 days, 2Sgns.) 
covers al save, hotels, meals, » lec- 
sees. Write for leaflet “1951 Summer 
sourses. Austria Travel ency, Lid., 90 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


Aas and Secretarial Train- 
Expert advice . Individual 

care. 

dents. 1, Hospital, 

and Library work; pon hy Advertising, 

Languages and Foreign horthands and in 

Speci« for —— 

ates. Scholarships available. Resident 

day students accepted. Social amenities. = 

ply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), a 

Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright Rd., 

N.W.3. Ham. 5986. 


A & "Centre for Foreign ages. Day and 
classes in trench, German, 

Spani: isn Italian for beginners of all grades. 

English For Forcign Visitors. Priv. Less. 

all lan; es. Enrolment daily. 

free. Language Tuition Centre. 

Sueet, Marble Arch,W.1. MAY. 4640, 3805. 


GFL .S leaving school. |. Starting September, 
year's course, including citizenship, litera- 
ture, languages, and secretarial trai if de- 
sired anover School of Higher Education 
and Modern wages, | Semester Square, 
W.1. Gro. 7347 


MARIAN Naylor. Intensive training, Ss 
& T aes 


jitions exams. 
Past pupils now in and on a Studio 
Central London. Ta? WIM. 


SUMMER | acmOcLS 
UNIVERSITY of No “of Notti bam. Dele gacy for 
Extra-Mural S: ummer 
ses. Lenton = Resticoniat Cohewe, 
jottingham. July 14-21: Economics, 
Union Stas Science. _ July 21- 38: Educa. 
; jult 


Aug. 4: ye — Local 

4-11: Literature, Interna 

way Aug. 11-18: Political 

mm History, Psychology. Pil- 
br: satura 











Great Casterton. July 38 
British ). 

residence and tuition, S Ss. per week (Lin- 

coln £6 per week). Full details from the 

Secretary gd Summer Courses, 16 Shake- 

speare St., ottingham. 

NivEaSrTY of Birmingha’ am Bstra- Mural 

Third Annual Music Sum- 

i Park, Shropshire, 

Heritage of ish 


A 
Rubbra, Wilfrid Mellers, 
Bernard =<. Artists include The Deller 
sort, The ee ra-~Gruenberg-Pleeth Trio, 
Desmond Du: corge Miles. Inclusive - 
£S Ss. Donate trom Extra-Mural Dept., 
University, Edmund St., Birmingham, Sey 


RGENT. “ Africa and the Labour Move- 
ment,” July 14-21, at The Rookery, 
Oxford. Clos: date for ——— June 20. 
A tew scholarships available where necessary. 
ails: from Union of Democratic Control, 
32 Victoria St., London, $.W.1. Abbey 3770. 


YUMMER Film School at Bangor. The 
eighth Summer Film School of the 
— Film Institute will held from 
August 7 to 21 at the University College of 











tures (mornings) by le 





16, 1951 


SUMMER SCHOOLS —continued 
DRAMA Schools, Syers Studio 
Theatre, London, N.W August (2 
weeks), Day or Evg. Classes. ‘ Lec- 
tures. Staff includes Eileen rian 
Naylor, Peter Bucknell. Prospectus : Mrs. D. 

Sansom, 6 The Keir, Westside, $.W.19. 


A “ FOREIGN Holiday in England.” Join 
an international Somes Party by the sea 
or near London nd an enjoyable open- 
air holiday with ofessic and university 
le from many countries. Foreign language 
tuition and exchange, tennis, »athing, excur- 
Mid-July-beginning September. Details 
from bat > veel 9 Reece ews, 
$.W.7. Kensington 091) 


MMER Courses in i ance and Italy. 
Cannes, 30 days, 38 guineas (special r reduc- 
tion for University students). Venice and Lake 

. 21 days, 34 guineas inclusive. Harold 
. 15 St John’ s Road, Harrow. HAR- 


London, 


a 


~ Six weeks 
_ Write Smyth, 


RITTANY Painting Group. 
July p.w 
N. €s 3. "Beginners weicome. 


from 
ES Heath Driv A 


Duc IC. oo typing. Accurate, speedy 
‘emporary Secretaries available. 
Daten ¢ a neers Bureau, 3 Huggin 
Hill, E.C.4, CITy 2519. 
UPLICATING Type. g. Eyles, 395 Hornsey 
Rd. N.19. ARC. 1765 /MOU. 1701. 
ROND St. Bureau offers an efficient & in- 
expensive typing and duplicating service. 
Temporary & permanent staff supplied at short 
notice. MAY. 3692. 


LL kinds of typewriting vo icurate, 
Moderate charges. Henry © “9 rowhurst, 3 
Laurel Bank, Storrington, Sus: 


BBEY Secretarial — Abbey 
House, Victoria St., $.W.1. (ABB, 3772.) 
First-class typing. apis du menos, 
colours), isi tc. 
YPING, MSS & — |. Miss Ald 
T $0 Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. MUS. cna 
COMPETENT Typewriting Service. Lit. 
MSS., Commercial documents, etc. Im- 
peccable work. Moser fees. } MAI, 2659. 


= McDougall for typing, translations. 
44-hour d juphcating service on 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern sao. 


LTTERARY typing, 7-day service all MSS., 
4-day emergency service for urgent work, 
Articles/short stories, etc., by return. Dic- 

uplicating (24-hour 











Holborn, W.C.1. HOL. 
Also Pantiles Chambers, 87 High St., 
mnbidge Wells. Tel. 


ILDRED ee 
M*" description undertaken 





of every 
pe 





ANK Secretarial Service: MSS. accurately 

typed. Novels, theses 7 days. Careful 

» Dpletg. Transls. all | . Mod. terms. 

+ Queensborough Terrace, W. BAY. 8600. 

TELLA Fisher Bureau, 15 Suan, ALS 
All office staff—perm. and t } 

Dupictg., Translations. WHI. Ssor 


ben wegen problems solved ai 
Office Service, 15 "Tavistock 
o <9 Strand J C.2 
duphica 





3 Woo 





TEM. 7237. Typing, 
ting, noe staff. 


‘HE Hampstea Secretarial Bureau. 
Efficient work - intelligent typists. Care- 
ful checking, speedy service. 24 hours for 
ransins. M 





and critics 


each evening. 
i \ Inclusive’ fee for tuition, 
ee t's board and accommodation, £13 13s. 
The Course is recognised for grant purposes 
by the Mimistry of Education. Enquiries to 
Course Secretary, British Film mg 164 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Lond .2. 
TEMple Bar 1642. 


NNSBRUCK University International Sum- 
mer School at Ma 





scenery, 
ing 4g and local tours. Dancing, concerts and 
good company. Inclusive cost 23 days, L 
don to London, 32 guimeas. , Apply to: 
bruck paneer Summer Courses, 143 New 
Bond St., London, W.1. Mayfair 0942, 


A‘S ‘PRACH European ) Forum. The Austrian 
International 
August 17 to 
September 8, 32. guiness inclusive. ” y 
ag ayes. Forum, 142 
.1. Telephone Harrow 1040. 
St Spain, Lid., offer special Spanish Lan- 
wage & Educational Course in Madrid. 
uly 1 to 30 and Aug. Fully incl. 
yd back to London. £57 per person. Full 
a on request to: See Spain, — Dept. 
, New Oxford St., London, W.C 


TTTERY Summer School at = will be 
— 7 2 weeks from July 30 to Aug. 
10s. Particulars oy John 
Shetley, “rhe Bath Pottery, 39 Gay 
AILING School & camping hol. urine 
ug. in Devon. Canoes, dinghies, 4- & 9- 
tonners, Four Winds, Highficid, Letchworth. 





T 
122 Heath St., N- Ww. 3. 
PERSONAL — é 
GERMAN pe boy 16, prof. family nr. 
J Diisseidorf; wishes au pair eer > 
family summer vacation. Box 3890. 
RENCH boy, 17, Lye aaa on, seeks 
hospitality from Tuly 15 1S cil the end of 
Sept., alternatively till end of Aug. In re- 
turn offers to teach French and do gardening 


. 1 North- 
cote Hse., AM. 3527. 








PERSONAL —continued 
OHN Vickers, Photographer, has a vacancy 
for young man 16-19, in junior position 
where previous ex erience would be valuable 
but not essential. Write or ‘phone, 29B Bel- 
grave Rd., S.W.l. VIC. 4915. 


you NG Scotswoman, graduate, wishes rc re- 
sidential work July, August, pref. §.W. 
England. Domestic, clerical, anything con- 
sidered. Small salary, Box 3864 

URN, flat —, M oat London, 4 

weeks July Box 4 
\ yoke to exchang Sept. a 

‘oomed house Dorse 
small Leeson flat. Box 3543 ae 
(CHIPPING Campden, July 21-August 4 

Detached modern house, 3 bed., 2 sit 
6gns. p.w. 3809. 
ONDON, W.6, furn. . round. floor flat to 

let. Aug. Sleep 2/3, £4. Box 3471 
ICARDY. Guests welcomed modernised 
country house, spacious grounds, only 54 
. London Farm produce. Free garage 
£6 6s. —— Cloran, Chateau d’Austruy, 
Réty, P. de C., France. ¥. 

ONDON Medical student, ex-Service, 
4 commissioned, secks vacation employ- 
ment, Aug.-Sept. Home or abroad, any hours 
Anything considered. Box 3528. 


QO*FoRD couple offer 6-room flat, garden, 
near city centre, July (incl. Festival) and 
or August, exchange cottage or small house 
in country. Box 3517 

WO Students (m. f ) Teq. vac. 

French/Russian. Box 3918. 
YOUNG bachelor invites another, twenties, 

to join him on Continental holiday from 
mid-July. Seaside or mountain walking. Box 
3831. 


, one week, 
coast for 


work. Some 


WESTON super-Mare caravan, near sea. 


S sin Comfort, interesting food, bathing, 
fine 4 etc. Write: Jackson, Barcenaciones, 


STOLIDAYS? i International author will take 
selected guests on his two-mile Moun- 
tain Lake estate near Dubiin. Alpine setting, 
fishing, mag lake beach, swimming, ten- 
nis, archery, ing, pine forests, 
ing, etc. ™ “modern, — ¥? i: 
er nterest in peop: ‘orminal fee. 
Box 3371. 


WE: are known for our seaside house-parties 
for boys and girls, 8-15—this year at 
Felixstowe. Spacious college wry * beach. 

wit — Hoidays (NS). igmore 
St . 


‘OBERT Geo ye, Miles, Py haloy 
Belsize Park N.W. 
]JMPECUNIOUS bot a} 

antique furni schemes undertaken in 
elegant, cote, or baroque, at absurdly 
low cost and client's exact advance quotation. 
Write Margery Dean, B.A., Wivenhoe, Essex. 


YS .. 


Kensington 8 
EST for te & pleas pleasure! A 7 7-day Re! 
tion/ Nature Cure regime in a delightful 
bijou Guest House will restore mental and 


ist, ce 
Cc a 


HUMPHREYS, Psychologist 
Som South sington, swe, 


ymo 
s, ay Place, “Hastings. Tel. 
Hastings 2832. 

HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., t 

advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 

HORT St Writing. 
S “,- Stories that Sell tee: 
letin) and 








Send 24d. for 
* (a special bul- 
Prospectus of w amous course, 

Regent Institute (B/191), “Palace Gate, W.8. 


FFICERS and Executives Loan Co., Lid., 
Chandos 





St., Cavendish Sq.,” Wi. 
LAN. 5714, Personal loans from £30. 
ONDON Panel of Personal Consultants. 


Please write for brochure to the Hon. 
Secretary, 10 York Gate, N.W.1 











or light farm work. Box 3919. 


FRENCH gil, 15, doctor’ s da 
holidays me with Maw poner 
turn light duti Box 34 


Yor, mee a woman is boy 23 yrs.) 


er, seeks 
amily. Re- 


sitting Ha _.-. £ 


Fins SGN Gil oor ae ot ae 
Magee we — au pair—from end of June, 


a irl, trav. to New York July Aug. 

seeks full/part paid passage in return ser- 
vices, children, nursing, etc. Box 3707. 

< PAIN. Madrid. English lady offers 

accom. in iarge flat to visitors. Write: 
Proud, Menendez, Pelayo 6-60, 

BVON. Vacancies in lovely country house 

a Party, August. Box 3397 

DINBURGH. Regency but labour-saving 

house to let Aug. 1-25. Central. Sleep 6 
— ee to electricity and daily help, 


RITTANY, nr. Dinard. Furn. Jeeps 
six, ten mins. lovely sands, free July 28, 
17 days, 1Sgns. Box 4234. 





6 > Phyllis Periow, 89 
id., N.W.2, GLA. 2400, 

SF. Spain this a Autumn or Winter 

14 wonderful days on the Costa Brava 


from £26 3s. 3d, Palma 
£26. Malaga from Sa 7s. All fully inclusive. 
tenes | cruise to 


| ee Cruises. July Pil 
ature, - © Narateth rusalem- 
. Cost — £171 10s. July 1: Mar 


~ Cadiz ~ Lisbon- 


de Mallorca from 


: Spain, 
lord St., wel (Entrance 





CORSICA. The Anglo-French Camp de 
"Horizon on Calvi Bay 
Return air vi 
te for 


BARCELONA & aaa Brava, 15 — 
Mixed more interested in oak than 
fashion leaves June Spain 

Travel, 19 Woburn Sq., W.C.1. Mus. $595. 


Bx: and girls enjoy holidays at Pinewood, 
oe Herts. Elizabeth Strachan, 
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____ PERSONAL —continued 
‘“LAIDEN. Lilo and Dan Claiden have a 
4 —— Nichola. Born Friday, May 25, 


» at Queen Charlotte's pom. Address 
Braeside, Barrows Rd., Cheddar, Som. 


CONDUCTOR willing to take weekly prac- 

4 tices of amateur or student orchestra. 

Reply Box 3552. 

EP ATED Swedish g girl, excellent English, 
accustomed to Eng. families, wants post 

as mother’s heip similar. Greta Strandberg, 

Surbrunnsgatan, $5 6.g.n.b., Stockholm 


O You Write? Then apply to-day for Free 
Lesson and Plot Guide which will show 
you how to achieve success, also your copy of 
% ‘ Authorship” giving details of famous 
by Beverley Nichols, Enid Blyton, 
John Brophy, etc. Your MS. criticised with 
out fee or _ ation. School of Authorship, 
Led. (JP88), Duke St., London, W.1. 


*RANCE. Accommodation in French families 

on Paying Guest basis. Write for particu- 

lars (stamp) to: Mrs. Marion Guild, 130 Craw- 
ford St., London, W.1. 


PSYCHOLOGIST. Oscar Kélierstrim, 10 
York Gate, London * Ww 3 


TALL for hire Leics 
Plays, etc., 7 Ir wvieg t st. 


you NG Parisienne teaches eonck. 
sults guaranteed. Box 3561. 


Res: SSIAN, German, F French, by pro professional 
acher. Oral and post. Ness, 8 Flat, 102 

Gren Titchfield St., W.1. 

JNSTANTANEOUS French from few 
minutes’ daily play with Vocabulet cards. 

6s. 6d., Plorestan Co., 36 Downside Rd., 

Sutton, Surrey. 

CaAPRT 


A 





‘Dances, Socials, i 
HI. 


a 





‘holiday. 
ing also Paris, 
Sorrento, Pompeii. 17 days incl. 49¢ns. 
details: ie. John La 

17 Sicilian Ave., W.C.1. 


Join my small party visit- 

Rome, Naples, Amaifi, 
Full 
, Allways Travel, 
ha 6436/7. 


a. Barcelona. 15 days 

Small, mixed, uncon- 

ventional party escorted not herded. ~ 
Travel, 19 Woburn Sq. » W.C.1. Mus. 53 


D=® IGHTFUL Hotels at 18s. 6d. per day 
inclusive—in_ Austrie, Spain, Switzerland 
and France! ¢ «@ glorious holiday at 
famous resorts (or off the beaten track) at 
surprisingly low cost. Travel in small parties 
or independently; Vacancies August & Sep- 
tember—full details and ree brochures 
from Bridge Travel Co., 9 Craw- 
ford Street, London, w. 1 (Ambassador 
4434, 
CORSICA. An en enchanting fortnight night ‘under 
4 canvas amongst the pines by the Mediter- 
ranean. Perfect Stimnase and wonderful scenery. 
Swimming, games, dancing, etc. Good food. 
By air from London, including 2 nights in 
Paris, £39 (or overland, wane Vocameise still 
availble for Septembe: Also individual 
holidays arranged. Reantrey a as Led. 
(Corsica Tourist <ies), 22 Bury Place, 
W.C.l. HOL. 4846 


SPAIN Furnished” cottage. “with service to 
let for long or short periods. Modern, 
h. & c. water, 
fishing 
tander. 


WALKING * Tours in most, foreign coun- 
tries. Bernese Oberland, the Tyrol, 
y, the Dolomites, 

* Asso- 

Park Road, Baker 


good communications, bathing, 
Write Jackson, Barcenaciones, San- 


ay 

St., N 

AY holiday: you = enjoy your holiday 

with a party of young professional people 
in search of sun and fun. Unspoilt lake-side 
holiday mr. Innsbruck /Salzburg, with bathing, 
walking, June 29 or July 6. Also South of 
France party, July 6. Full details: Erna Low, 
9 9 Reece Mews, 8.7.7. KEN. 0911 t 

S. “Fiver let the :. ; roam! Pleasure 

never is at hame "Follow Keats’ advice, 
your Fancy and Harold Ingham's continental 
programme, 


Pct He will send you a copy from 15 St. 

John's _ Rd., » Harrow. (Harrow 1040.) 

SO SCHOOLS _ a i 
BURGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park, 

N.W.3. Co-educational Day i 
owned and controlled @ Friendly Society 
of Parents and Staff. ursery Sgns., K.G, 
ISens., Junior and Senior School i8gns. 
HE House, ae Claydon, nr, Bletch- 

ley, Bucks, home boarding school, co-ed., 
2-12. " Fees £40 term. Good acad,’ results. 
Children/ parents welcome in holidays. Mrs, 
J. E. M. Winter, B.A 








ond) ell qoverament. Kil: 
» Scotland. 


S*% CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth. 
‘o-education to 18 years in an open-air 
atmospher of osdered freedom Applications 
s from 1951 considered. H. Lyn 

Harti, MA. LLB; Mrs. Lyn J. Har cris, M.A, 


oe ‘and Countey School. Day 


Boarding yantord Pork, ot 
anford Park, nr. 
ealitie, modern, approsct Ie s & Girls, $- 

Swimming, Ridmg. H . Paul. Ph.D. 

WicHwoon c Girls’ Steal Oxford, 10 to to 

University age; small classes; exceptional 
cultural and pa 


opportunities, self - o- 
ing community. 
MA. Miss EB. M. S 





ls, Miss M. L. Lee, 
grass, M.A, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


U NIVERSITY College of South Wales & 
Monmouthshire.—-The Council of the 
College invites applications for "the Montague 

Bure m Chair of Industrial Relations at a 
alary of £1,700 p.a. Applicants should be 

of good academic standing, and should have 

special knowledge (by direct experience of 
through academic research) of Industrial Re- 
lation and/or Industrial Organization 

Graduates in subjects other than Economics 

may be considered, and lack of previous ex- 

perience of University teaching will not be 
considered a disqualification Candidates 
should submit the names of three referees 

ind send on or before June 30, 1951, 12 
pies of their re gee to the unde rsigned 

from whom further oe may be ob 

tained (Signed) E Evans, Registrar 

Cathays Park, Cardiff 


TNIVERSITY of Natal, Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban, South Africa: Professorship 
Education.—Applications are invited for 
above Chair, tenable in Pietermaritzburg 
Juties to commence on March 1, 1952 

scales: Men, £850 x 30—£1,180 x 20 
; Women, £600 x 25-—-£900; plus 
living allowance, at present £256 per 
annum for a married man and £109 for a 
single person. Further particulars and in 
formation as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
alth, S Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
The closing date for the receipt of 
tions is July 15, 1951. 


HE University of Manchester. Extra- 
Mural Department. Applications are in- 
or the post of Resident Staff Tute or for 
and district, with the salary and 
status of Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in 
the University. Salary scale: Lecturer £500- 
£1,100, Assistant Lecturer £450-£500. Mem- 
bership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allow- 
ance Scheme. Initial salary of Lecturer 
according qualifications and experience 
Candidates should have a good honours 
degree in one of the subjects ordinarily taught 
in W.E.A, and adult classes. Duties to com- 
mence on September 29, 1951, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Further particulars and 
1orms of application may be obtained from 
the Registrars, the University, Manchester, 13, 
to whom applications should be sent not ‘ater 
than June 30, 1951 


SENIOR _ Branch of the Forcign Service 
- The Civil Service Commissioners invite 
applications for not more than two posts in 
Grade 7 (First Secretary/Consul) of the 
Senior Branch of the Foreign Service. Can- 
dlidates must be at least and under 42 
age on August 1, i981 Recruitment 
from University graduates, but 

other candidates of good education will 
considered hey will be expected to have a 
sound knowledge of international problems 
and to have experience of administrative or 
wher work of a responsible nature, which in 
the Commissioners’ opinion renders them 
suitable for the Senior Branch of the Foreign 
Service and for work at First Secretary level. 
They must also possess a competent _know- 
ledge of at least one foreign language. Though 
these are not specialist posts, there is par- 
ticular need of candidates with a knowledge 
of Burmese, Siamese, Arabic or the Slavonic 
languages. Candidates may be required to 
undergo an oral test. Salary scale £1,000 
£40--£1,200 x £50-—€1,37S (men), £880 
£40—£1,200 (women), with allowances at 
overseas posts to mect the cost of living. Par- 
ticulars and application forms from Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gar- 
lens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4033/51; 
completed application forms must reach him 

by June 30, 195 


OUGHBOROUGH College: 
4 me General ° . 
. LE B.E., D.S.O., M.C. The Training 
(alleges ‘Principal, J. W. Bridgem 
Ap; ora of fice- Principal 
rime acon in September, 1952, 
this Training C leas will « offer a fully recog- 
a three-year course for women in Physical 
Education, Music, Dance and Drama, and in 
consequence the College Governors will 
appoint a Woman Vice-Principal as from 
September 1, 1951, or as soon after that date 
as possible. During the academic year 1951- 
S2 the Vice-Principal will take a leading part 
in planning the new course, selecting the first 
group of about forty-five students and appoint- 
ing women staff. It is intended that the 
number of students will rise over three years 
to a total of 180. High academic qualifica- 
tions and good and varied teaching experi- 
ence are desirable. A lively and deep love 
vf the Arts and a sympathetic understanding 
vf human nature are essential. The Vice- 
Principal will be assisted by a Deputy- 
Principal with special qualifications in Physical 
Education and it . intended that women lec- 
turers to be appointed and the present staff 
Training College will work together. 
salary offered is £900 p.a., rising by 
annual increments of £25 to £1,150. New 
halls of residence for women and a house 
on the same site for the Vice-Principal are 
in course of construction. The emoluments 
will include free meals in hall as well as 
this house rent-free on completion. The Vice- 
Principal will be the head of the women’s 
halls of residence. A memorandum giving 
further details can obtained from the 
Registrar, Loughborough College, Leicester- 
Applications, together with two testi- 
monials and the names of three referees, 
should reach him by June 29, , 195 1. 


ny ANAGERESS required | 
Ss ry Live in. Box 


applica- 


President, 


country y club, 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


[NIVERSITY College of Hull Warden 

(resident) for Camp Hall (the men’s Hall 
of Residence). Salary £600 x £50--£800 
with child allowance and benefits under 
F.S.S.U. While the Hall continues to house 
substantially more than 150 students, a sup- 
plement of £150 a year will be paid. Fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained from the 
Registrar, to whom applications (six copies) 
are to be sent not later than July 1, 195 


UNIVERSIT Y College, Southampton. De- 
pattment of Economics. Applications are 
invited for the post of Assistant Leccurer in 
Statistics. Salary scale £400 x £50-—£500 plus 
superannuation and_ children’s allowance. 
Further partics. and details of applic. can be 
obtained from the Secretary an egistrar. 


DEPARTMENT, of Justice, New Zealand 
Applications ‘are invited from suitably 
qualified persons to fill the position of Senior 
Probation Officer eae Auckland. Com- 
mencing salary £580 N.Z. per annum; maxi- 
mum £ . per annum, plus 15‘), General 
Wage increase Applicants chouid be of good 
educational standard, not lower than the 
equivalent of the New Zealand University 
Entrance Examination. A University degree 
in appropriate subjects, e.g., Psychology or 
Public Administration, would be an added re- 
commendation, Full information, conditions 
of service and application forms may be ob- 
tained from: The igh ag mg for 
New Zealand, 415 Strand, Lond W.C.2, 
with whom completed pol array (accom- 
panied by copies only of two recent testi- 
monials) should be lodged not later than June 
30, 


B.C. invites applications for post of Drama 
Producer at Belfast. Requirements are a 
knowledge of Northern Ireland and of Ulster 
drama and literature, wide experience of pro- 
ducing plays and selecting and editing scripts, 
organising ability Salary £925 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exeeptional) with five 
annual increments to maximum £1,195. Appli- 
cations to Appointments Officer, BBC 
Py on g tee'y London, W.1, Samed 
ma. N. Ireland, N.Stm.,”’ within a week 
Par acinipledanneat please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope 


-B.C. requires Programme Assistants for 
Hebrew Section. Duties include trans- 
lation from English into Hebrew and reading 
news bulletins and talks in Hebrew at the 
microphone. First-rate English and Hebrew 
are essential. A good education, wide general 
knowledge, an interest in, and the ability to 
write commentaries and scripts on current 
affairs, and cultural topics, are also required 
Selected candidates will be required to pass 
voice and translation tests. Salary £655 with 
am gd ot promotion on merit. Appoint- 
ent normally for not more than three years. 
‘Applications to Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting ouse, ae W.l.. marked 
Hebrew N. Stm.” within a week. For 
acknowledgment sian enclose stamped 
addressed envelope 


B.C. reqs. typists able to type in Hebrew 

from dictation. Good typing and a 
thorough knowledge of language are 
essential. No staff vacancies at present but 
suitable candidates wi considered for 
temporary work now and for staff vacancies 
when they arise Salary in a grade with 
maximum £6 5s. Od. plus ye language 
allowance. Applications to Ap) sa 
Officer. Broadcasting House. Lon 
gg” ‘Hebrew typists N. Stm 

we For acknoledgment 
chen peer addressed envelope. 


‘THE Magdalen Hospital Classifying School 
for Girls between the ages of 14-17 years 
(within the Home Office Approved School 
Service), Drewstead Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 
The Managers invite applications for the fol- 
lowing posts: — (1) Educational Psychologist, 
full-time, non-resident. The successful appli- 
cant would be required to carry out mental 
testing, remedial coaching, and to advise on 
all matters relating to education in the school. 
Applicants should preferably be over 30 
years of age, in which case salary will be 
within the scale £585, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £20 to the maximum of £680 (Grade 
TI). The precise point of entry upon 
scale will depend on the successful appli- 
cant’s experience and qualifications. candi- 
dates should give full details of their training, 
qualifications and experience, together with 
the names and addresses of two referees. 
(2) Qualified Teacher, non-resident. Appli- 
po Be should be experienced, qualified teachers, 
interested in the problem of delinquency, to 
teach general subjects and handicrafts. Salary 
according to the Burnham Scale, plus three 
increments. (3) Housemistress and clief 
Housemistress. These posts are resident and 
only suitable for women interested in the 
delinquent adolescent girl. Applicants should 
have had experience of residential work, pre- 
ferably with girls under observation, rat g be 
experienced in social work. Music and handi- 
crafts an advantage. Commencing salary £290 
or according to qualifications, Be £78 for 
board residence. Applicants should be com- 
municant members of the Church of Eng- 
land. Applications in each case should be 
sent to the Headmistress, giving age and 
fullest particulars of experience. 


APPL Ic ATIONS invited for Ar rea » Organ- 
isers. Applicants should reside in North, 
South, East, West or Midlands and will be 
required to cover several counties. Know- 
ledge of village life and food production ge 
tial. Own transport an advantage. State 
experience and salary reqd. Apply Box 4041 


> Minin 
please en- 





The New 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued | 


OINT re Board (Universities of 
“” Manches Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffi 
and Siriegnade The Board proposes to 
appoint an Administrative Assistant at a com- 
mencing salary between £500 and £600 (with 
membership of the F.S.S.U. and children’s 
allowance) according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Applicants shoul< « University 
raduates and not more than 35 years of age 
he person appointed will be required to 
perform administrative and general duties in 
the Board's office and will be on probation 
for three years. Applications, marked on the 
envelope “ Administrative Assistant,”’ shou! 
be submitted to the Secretary, Joint Matricu- * 
a Board, 315 Oxford Rd., Manchester, 13, 
July 1, 1951. No form of application is 
nae and testimonials or copies of testi- 
monials are not to be sent; the names and 
addresses of three persons to whom reference 
may be made must be included in the appli- 
cation, together with details of the applicant's 
age, qualifications and previous experience. 
“he emp ag candidate = be required to 
take u 1 
1951. y : A. “etch, Secretary "o the Board 


GENERAL Manager. The Directors of The 
Scottish National Orchestra Society, 
Limited, invite applications for the post of 
General Manager to assume his duties in 
September, 1951 (resident in Glasgow or dis- 
trict). Details of experience, other qualifica- 
tions and salary expected should be sent not 
later than June 30 to on Secretary, 25 Mel- 
ville St., Edinburgh, 


RIGHTON Pitocaion Committee- -Appli- 
cations invited from persons holding certi- 
ficate or diploma recognised by Association of 
P.S.Ws. for superannuable appointment as 
Paychiseric Social Worker. Salary in eccord- 
ance with Joint Negotiating Committee (Hos- 
pital Staffs). Initial salary according to ex- 
perience. Conditions of service according to 
Whitley Council. Training and experience in 
child guidance methods essential. The ap- 
pointed candidate will work at the Herbert 
Hone Clinic, Princes Street, Brighton, a newly 
organised department—special accommodation 
and facilities available. Relationship with any 
member of Council or any holder of a 
senior post under the Council must Fs dis- 
closed. Canvassing will disqualify. Applica- 
tions with names and addresses of two referees 
to Education Officer, 54 Old Steine, Brighton, 
within two weeks from appearance of advertise- 
ment. J. G. Drew, Town Clerk, Brighton. 


City of Bradford Education Committee 
4 Applications are invited for the 
Psychiatric Social Worker for the Chil 
ance Clinic. Candidates should hold the Men- 
tal Health Certificate or other approved Cer- 
tificate or Diploma. Salary £370 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to a maxi- 
mum of £530 per annum, commencing salary 
according to experience The a untment 
will be subject to the provisions of the Local 
Act, 1937, and to 
Passing a medical 
forms) giving 
full particulars of training, qualifications and 
experience should be forwarded to the Direc- 
tor of Education a soon as possible. W 
Leathem, Town Clerk, “town Hall, Bradford. 


JEST Sussex County Council. Applics 
are invited for the new and interest- 

ing post of House Mother to relieve in all 
residential Homes administered by the Chil- 
dren's Committee; at present these are the 
Cottage Homes in Chichester, a Family Home 
at Compton, and a small residential Nursery 
near Littlehampton. The House Mother will 
assist in any of the Homes where her services 
are needed by reason of staff holidays, illness 
(staff oc children), or other emergencies. 
Applicants should be adaptable and interested 
in the special needs of children deprived of 
a normal home life; and should either hold 
the Child Care Certificate or be experienced 
in the residential care of children of all ages 
Temporary accommodation will be available 
in each Home, but the House Mother will 
have her own permanent room at a Nurses’ 
Home close to the residential Nursery. Salary 
£280 16s. per annum, less £60 which will be 
deducted for board and lodging. Expenses 
eggeos in travelling between the Homes will 
paid. Good holidays. Applications from 

= te. with children not, unfortunately, accept- 
i orms of application and further par- 
ticulars obtainable from the Children’s Officer, 
County Hall, Chichester. Closing date two 
weeks after appearance of this advertisement. 


Cir of Birmingham Children’s Committee. 
4 Holiday Reliefs. Women students in- 
terested in the care of deprived children are 
invited to apply to the undersigned for fur- 
ther particulars concerning resident and non- 
resident employment for the months of June- 
October at the various Children’s Homes and 
Residential Nurseries for which the Commit- 
tee is responsible. Homes: Children aged 
5-15 years. Nurseries: Children aged 0-5 
vears. Applicants should state the age group 
in which they are interested. Quote advt. 
No. 16415 E. J. Holmes, Children’s Officer. 


SLE of Ely County Council. Applications 
are invited from suitably qualified married 
couples for the posts of Superintendent and 
Matron of a Children’s Home to be opened 
shortly at Eastwood House, March. This 
newly equipped home is to provide accom- 
modation for 20 boys in the first instance, but 
it is hoped that it will later become a mixed 
home. Salary and emoluments in accordance 
with the revised N.J.C. Scales. Application 
forms can be obtained from the Children’s 
Officer, County Hall, March, and should be 
returned not later than July 1, 1951. 














G 
the successful applicant 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 

SSEX Education Committee 

Hoste! for Maladjusted Children, Kelve- 
don.—Applications are invited from married 
couples for the following posts at this hostel 
to be opened in the near future. Warden 
Burnham salary scale, plus two increments 
Matron: salary scale £150-£200. Plus emolu- 
ments valued at £78 and £120 respectively for 
residential duties. Forms of application and 
— details from Chief Education Officer, 
County Offices, Chelmsford 


SHEP FIELD Council of Social Service re- 
quire qualified Senior Family Case 
Worker. Social Science Diploma and experi- 
ence essential. Ability to — students. 
Salary from £400 to £500 Apply to 
General Sec., 155 Norfolk St., Sheffield, 1 


ASSOC SIATED Lead Manufacturers, Ltd , 
4% require qualified Chemist for Technical 
development work in the Paint Laboratory of 
their Millwall Works. Age up to 30 years 

Sc. or equivalent qualifications, together 
with at least two years’ experience the 
Paint Industry essential. The post offers ex 
cellent opportunity to keen man who can fit 
into existing well-knit team. Excellent staff 
conditions and Pension Scheme. Applicants 
should write giving full personal particulars, 
details of education, training and experience 
and salary required in confidence to: Person 
nel Manager, Associated Lead (tents 
Ltd , 308 West Ferry Road, E.14. 


V TORKERS' Educational Associati: on, “York- 
shire North District. Organising Tutors 
required for parts of Yorkshire and North 
.indsey. Salary scale £450-£650 with super- 
annuation scheme. Applicants should be 
graduates capable of organising and conduct- 
ing adult classes in liberal studies. Interest 
in rural problems an advantage. Further de- 
tails from G.- F. Sedgwick, Blenheim Institute 
Blackman Lane, Leeds 2 


N ULTIPLE Departmental Store Organisa- 
+ tion of National Repute wishes to select 
a number of senior personnel, not, exceeding 
35 years of age, for accelerated development 
with a view to subsequent appointment to 
executive positions in its Retail Be anches and 
with the future possibility, in certain instances, 
of appointment to its central organisation 
Commencing salaries in the region of £750 
per annum will be paid to men of proved 
ability and status. Successful candidates will 
be expected to accept assignments anywhere 
in the United Kingdom. ull details includ- 
ing age, education, experience, present occupa- 
tion and selarys which will be treated in strict 
confidence, should be forwarded ~ Box No. 
M.D. 513, 10 Hertford Street, 


HE Y.M.C.A. is a world-wide movement 
It may offer you the opportunity you seek 
for a life of service. plications invited 
from men between 21 and 30 to train as Secre- 
taries. First essentials: A sense of Christian 
vocation; a gc education; leadership ability 
in religious, social, educational, and physical 
activities with youth; good health. Write, 
giving full particulars of experience and quali- 
fications, to Personnel Secretary, National 
Council of Y M. C.As., 112 Great Russell St, 
London, W.C 
WwHyr not = a Nurse? Do you know that 
you can train under delightful conditions 
in England's loveliest county, and be e 
during training an allow ance of £200-£225 a 
, plus dependants’ allowances? Modern 
Nurses’ Home with separate bedrooms and 
splendid recreational facilities are provided 
Dartford is 16 miles from London, with ex- 
cellent train and bus services to the Metro- 
polis, the coast and all parts of the Kent 
countryside. Write to the Matron, The West 
Hill Hospital, Dartford, meet, for illustrated 
brochure and full particulars 


NTERNATIONAL Children’ s Village in 
Switzerland. equired from September, 

British born houseparents for 16 British boys 
and girls. Man qualified experienced primary 
teacher, woman responsible for domestic care 
(one assistant). International outlook essen- 
tial. German or French desirable. Perma- 
nent residential post. Married couple pre- 
ferred, but would consider brother and sister, 
or single man teacher and motherly woman 
Send stamped, addressed foolecep. env. for 
application form to: B.P.C.V.A., 1 Park rte ‘ 
London, W.1. 


Doucecroft 


WO clever Young Ladies, both under 21, 

required in Advertising Department of 
large London Fashion House. One of these 
young ladies must be clever at figures and a 
competent book-keeper. The other young 
lady must be reliable. capable shorthand 
typist. Excellent salaries, good prospects. 
Four weeks’ annual paid holiday. excellent 
working conditions. Mark your letters “ Book- 
keeper or Shorthand/Typist."’ Box 4137 


Rw IRED for sample room of Coat & 
Suit House, capable Young Woman, able 
to sketch accurately. Applicants must have 
ability to apply system of stock control of 
. and have a stock size figure of bust 
27in, hips 38in. No previous 
Fashion Trade experience is necessary, but 
an intelligent and conscientious worker 14 
required. Excellent prospects of advancement 
offered. Reply in confidence to Box 3845, 
stating age and salary required. 
OLIDAY Tutor wanted to take English 
Classes in Summer Course for Con- 
tinental students, a on Suffolk coast from 
July 25-Sep App should be 
men over 25 Teaching experience, organis- 
ing ability and good discipline essential. Very 
pleasant holiday post in ideal surroundings. 
Apply Headmaster, Sizewell Hall, Suffolk. 
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___ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued | 
ae e- il ry ge <4 St., $7.1: 
invited for the position of 
Asst. i Corm- 
menci sal. * S4s0. urther details from 


General Secretary to whom applicns. must be 
returned by July 2, 1951. 


ATIONAL Union of 
urgently Warden 


ERMO EY Children’s Flats. 
wanted for Sept. Write for partics. from 
Warden, 80, Bermondsey St., London, | S.E.1. 


M 


\ f ‘small 
ee SE _ Housekeeper =e ior 


WHERE TO STAY, ote.éontinued 





gy te tg 4571. eacné ion: for congenial 
inely eardeas, i a) Sa 
b> ummer : 
Labour Party. “ Contin- 
»” 10 Albany Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
“A SHLEY Courtenay Recommended ” “is 
on ss guarantee of a — hotel irrespec- 
A Bo ay 2 account of some 
$50 of personal! i nepected oot — i b 
found “ Let's Halt Awhile 
364 eauee, beautifully ilus:rated, ‘ts. 6d. 1g 
your bookseller. 


aORRA Manor Hor ade- 
16h "cent: Manor, 
joining 


bridge, N. Cornwall. 





og Hi tarian Guest 


a of tle a 


WHERE TO arr, ——— 


Orient Private F Hotel,” 
htun 224751. 


Sunny +e 
terms. | ghly recom Brochure o: on sequent. 
You, “must visit. sit | Cliftonville” s 


beechoee or telephone . Margate “385. 


RNWALL. Treharrock 
produce, Cre: 
Golf Rock. 

Port Isaac 207. 


Farm 
am. Surf-bathing Polzeath. 
Cornwall's loveliest beaches. 


Manor: 





Hse., The He: haggard ~ 
hols. Unique pouieben at h of Lake Der- 











SHORTHAND- typists 120/ 30 certs. 4.5 
Lng aed 38 hrs. Two Sats. 


pd. Ay in. Apply General Secy., 
NUR., Gary i ion ston Rd., N.W.1. 
(EUS. 4771. ) 


(00K req uired, ma male or female, comme commenc- 
ing September, for small residential 
school run on unity lines. min ren atmo- 


here, good pay, + wet we 
bare hg Westhope Manor Schogl, Creve Craven 
Arms, Salop a 

T the asevones nor Secretarial il Agency in- 
soreeting ae — oan Secs., S/ Typists, 
ee and all office staff. Perm. and temp. 
m until ? p.m. Weds. Call—25 

a. t., Wil. Mayfair 239 2396. 


SECRETARY for Art Gallery -y wanted. Good 
German, shorthand-typing ish itn 
German, secretarial ad some, tan- 
dard of education a some ‘literary ability 
indispensable. Box 423 


Gaicmmnimaes waits 


T= Government periodical * * The Contro! 
Commissiot for Germany Quarterly 
Report ” ieee Monthly Report) has now 
ceased publication ty Editor and 
Stati Writer secks similar position or publicity 
work, Great Britain or . Highest refs. 
available August. Box 4360 
yo OUNG Administrative Civil Servant, ener- 
getic, intelligent, wants constructive, pro- 
gressive job, pref. abroad. Box 3512. 


Tro young women, graduate Administra- 
tion July, seek gain experience in eer 
posts. Any offers considered. Box 34: 
OUNG man, 23, B.A., ‘seeks post any 
kind, ¢.g., tutor to boy. July, August. 
Box 3801. 
NG. Sci. “grad. (m.), intelligent, energetic, 
sks. amenable empimnt. Box 3771. 


OMAN graduate, 25, experienced, com- 
petent secretary, secks es re- 
sponsible post, London. Box 3 
oa FELLOWSHIP ie 
~~ Andrew's College (University of 
’ ors oodhouse Fe' go 
ship in Classics or History. 
invited for the above Fellowship, which is is 
tenable at St. Andrew's College, in the 
University of ey The er yg is os 
three years in the first place, 
400 per annum, together with full sre | 
¢ to Aus- 





the Fa 5 A Ry 
C.l. The closing date for the 
pe ot al yf B- is June 30, 1951. c 
WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 
{ ; illege. comfortable accom. 
and good country food at Blenheim Farm, 
Robertsbridge. Horses for hire. 
wk. Summer terms 6gns. 


WESTERN Lake District. Irton Hall Hotel, 
Seeger Cumberland. Moun- 
uce; H. & C.; billiards; 

Children wele. Holmrook 42. 


tains, sea, home 
table tennis. 


Houpay centre for the ¢ Trossachs. Brook 
Linn, Callander, a Vegetarian 
Guest House. Special terms and accommoda- 
tion for families. Tel. Callander 103. 


Were Coast ‘of Ireland. Come “early one 
enjoy —. breezes and 
, Co. a. 
MUR ~ Grange, ~ Bishopsteignton, s. 
Devon, still has room in June, ly 
July and September for those wanting a 
country holiday near the sea (15 mins. by 
bus). Lovely house and Ao A. 200ft. above 
Teign Estuary. Games and music. one- 
ren welcome. ome produce. H. G 
throughout. Also a very few TF late 
July and August. Write Proprietors. 


BROOKLANDS Farm, Dallington, Heath- 
field, Sussex. Comfortable pacers. Farm 
produce. Li 

4igns. weekly. 





fires, ¢.1., c.h.w From 
Tel. Rushlake Green 2 321. 





Horner. Tel Keswick 508. 
yo. Plaw Hatch, nr. East Grinstead. 
ou're 7 your holiday later, have a 
few days" break from work now. Enjoy fresh 
air, excellent cooking. Club licence. Sharp- 
thorne 17. 


SPEND. your holidays a among beautiful sur- no 
ndings. At Fairlight Paden 7} act 
Tennis, etc. Speciality of good food. ‘Own 
roduce. Brochure: C. F. Pocock, Martineau 

ic, Hastings. 

ASTINGS, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Kendal 

Hotel, 78 Marina; on sea front; com- 
Leming ——* bh. & c. in all ae 
Terms, 5-7gns. 


Hastings 51 5110. 10. 


accommodation _ with friendly 
bathing, grand river 


Dimes Pennine valley. 
heat Ing Farm, Heb- 


Comfort 
A.C. Write brochure. i 71. 


Is i ica of the lovely Lamme irs, yet 
only 32 miles from nr ‘Rathbone 
Hotel, Lengfosmerus, © Duns ome produce, 
excellent cooking, 3,000-volume library, trout 
oi, riding; fully licensed. “ Out of the 
World and into Longformacus o 
UNPREJUDICED N.S. reader desires to 
recornmend delightful Pension in Biar- 
ritz. Exquisite cooking, English spoken. M. 
Daney, Hote! Ambassade .y Bourgogne, Rue 
Alcedo, Biarritz. 
TE d'Azur. 
ests. 


APPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge Hotel. 
a ae lakes. and 


Mme. Polad takes paying 
Excellent food, Pinew iS, Sea. 
‘arqueiranne, Var, France. 


USTRIA—enjoyable holiday in private 
ville. Carinthian mountain eal Sens. 
weekly. Interviews London. Box 36 


N; CORNWALL coast, Cottage Goss Hse. 

Zande bathing, surfing, buses, 5 mins. 
C. No extras. Mod. chgees. Clifton 

Cowman, Treknow, _Tintage! Tel. 72. 


LORIOUS Cotswolds, 


Langston Arms 
Hotel, ble, 
good food. 


Kingham, Oxon, Comfortabic, 
lent centre, 
~~Charming old mansion. 
view. 40 acres gnds. Mod, -.. 
terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside. Tel. 
a Court, 


Lee. DON, | West “Court,” 
comfortable, min. Tube 
(9 min. run un Prceaily, etc.), FRObisher 6492. 


Beau 
‘Mod. 


*“BDe~ Book.” Unique guide to 
hotels, inns, guest houses, in 

Britain's Reg holiday counties. Post free 

2s. = . S. Hilton, 45 Fleet St., Torquay. 


A as; fishing village. Rest, sin, 
yo . in tg on Private Hotel, 
Porthieven. Lt.-Cdr. H. C. Selby, R.N. (Rd), 


OARD Residence: June/July ‘Sept. Sea 3 
mins. Spacious grounds, home produc 
Brown Acres, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Tel: 319. 


JREEK ‘Rest. White Tower, 1 Percy St, 
Wil. __ Open till lo Pm, 


Mus, 2187, 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
ANTED 





A ARMING F Bijou Guest House, h. and 
c3 Lag ee — incl, breakfast and din- 
ner, from 3gn: mins. Marble Arch, nr. 
tube, buses, 0. "Maida Vale, Ww. MAI 1930. 


ASHLE EY Court, 7 Leinster Square, W.2. 
Phone BAY. 4253. Lux. serv. rooms, 
bed, breakf., dinner optional. Moderate. 


L° INDON. Professional people seeking a 
4 really well-furn. service room with break- 
fast & dinner, close West End, are invited to 
call at Park House, 143 Holland Park Ave., 
W.il. PARK 6. 


WO-room ras furnished, London, W.1, 
25967. 4 nights per week, also all July. 





FURNISHED bedroom. Meals as . required 
Adjoining tube. 20 minutes C ay & West 
End. 8 Clapham Mansions, S.W.4 
ENSINGTON: 4-rm. fiat, kitchen, 1 bath- 
room, in house with garden. For July, 





Hi lovers offer hospitality in converted 

farmhouse, beautifully and remotely situ- 

ated in heart of Welsh mountains near Liyn 

Geirionydd. n comforts—very good 

food and fires. Friendly and informal 

5/Signs. George Elaine Bonner, Penrailt, 

Trefriw. Tel. Lianrwst 166. 

CR45 and Lobster Hotel, Ventnor, Isle of 
1. aa. English and Contin- 
ame Scheduled es an 

historical building. ‘Seaons Ggns. -Sgns. 

HOSE needi g physical ‘or mental recuper- 
ation will find peace, comfort and beauty 

in a Cornish Country House, f South 
overlooking sea, secluded lawns and ———. 

Excellent library. Home farm 

Trains can be met at Plymouth. Box 4018 


Hownays Woolacombe, glorious Devon. 
View " Guest_ House, gens Bg 

miles iden sands. Comf. house q 

terms. No vacancies Aug. Mrs. Garness. 


a Corner wall. Hawarden Hotel. Facing 
ull the irect fi 
st a & Cc m al 


a Restricted 
elephone "Bude 147. 
CAPEL Curig. Guest House with modern 
accom, for 12. H. & c. All cons., finely 
rage on Ogwen ~* Gd. centre for hols. 
B Mrs. B 


jrochure ; renna: 
Bron Heulog, Capel Curig. Tel. C.C, 217. 


‘ORNWALL. Port Isaac. Really one “ot 
4 Cornwall’s Gems. Stay at The Lawns 
Hotel where food and comfort matter. Un- 
rivalled position overlooki bay. Running 
— in_all bedrooms. erms 44- ~- aa 
Write for brochure or Phone 29 
Ppoubays. that are Different— ‘ar 
madding crowd " at Felpham, 
a charming village on the Sussex Coast. Lovely 
Guest teat iu half acre beautiful dens, 
catering for Members Professions, Business 
secures and a Sections. From 
7gns. Brochure. Midway, 
Felpham 7, Sussex. Bognor Regis 2163. 
EAUTIFUL Sussex. Relax in lovely 
country within —_ Eastbourne. on - 
and food. Te 


> 


Aug., Sept. Fully furnished; ‘phone, radio, 
ar » be $s. £8 8s. p.w. Box 3597. 


off Holland Pk., bed 
sit., kit., bathrm., suit business woman, 
£3 10s. p.w. Refs. required. Box 3891. 


RIGHT bed-sit. room in Hendon to let 
for July. £2 Ss. p.w. with breakfast. 
Dinners by arrangement. Box 3888 
FURNISHED house to let 3 mnths. approx 
from July. Charming Sq. 2 mins. River 
Buses; 20 mins. Piccadilly. Sleep 6, and 2 
reception, dining-rm., kitchen, bath, garden, 
garage, redecorated. ‘All conveniences. 10gns. 
per week. x 37 
a & Bkist., v. “small room, room, , 35s. pw. 
Clapham Junction, 4 mins. Victoria 
& Waterloo’ Suit friendly unconventional 
rson either sex. Other meals or use kitchen 
arrangement. BAT. 6333 


FURNISHED cottage. 
country, Shropshire. Isolated on 1,000ft 
contour. Ac lates four. Electricity, 
bathroom, tel.,.garage. Sgns pw. Box 3481. 


UISLIP. — rmd. =o gree, July 
20-Sept. _3igns. Box 3 
Socratists” in thirties, = aman no 
question of children, require small flat or 
unfurnished rooms North or South London, 
or share with similar. Pay repairs, decora- 
tions. Hayward, 48 Windsor Rd., N.7 
YOUNG ‘married couple (28) 
— flat inner 
room, kit 
required. Box 3600 
ADIO Actress and writer husband urgently 
need unfurn. flat London. Diana Maddox, 
c/o B.B.C., Broadcasting House 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
. ONG Ditton, Surrey, in unspoilt residential 
area, 17 mins. Waterloo, Freehold family 
residence, 7 bed., recep., central heating 
Garage and coach house Recently _re- 
rated. —— 1j acres. No agents. 
£8,000. Box 


SOMERSET Coast, with direct access to 
beach. Well-built 4-b 


ELL 9 flatiet, 


~ Housman-Webb 


require small 
ondon, comprising sitting 
and bathroom; refs. if 





| 22s. 6d. New Grey 





TH Continental Club for cenversation and 
tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
day ie en from pm. 15 Baker Spee 
Wi. iries, Secretary, CUN. 8837 


. Try the vie 
ixture, the supreme 
. per 4 ozs. post free. 
sgrove, Worcs. 
T= Magic Salt—use “Stress” Sodium 
Glutamate to improve food flavours and 
_— meat, vegetables, 
— > 
om Selfridges, Or pose 
The Zest Co., “<" Seock” St., London, E.13. 


eee Sh «@) — Peach, Pink or 
fe Sus oe x1S0in. 2 


pes. a 
7 ay i oe ton : ay nel Sean 


ise, 2 panels, 27s. ‘Gd: 4 panels, $2 6d.; 
8 panels, 100, bare Carr. Free. Satisfaction or 
mone: Conway, pat. - 122), 
1 Stok Stoke Senteten Rd., N.1 


at oe = “Seti Lengths, ae 
Noe S 6yds + Sein 

vieca Lengths 3yds « + 

Pa utes, Cream Cambric, 10 

; each 40inx60in. Whole Par 6d 

t. Free. Satisfaction or money back. H. 

ong Ltd. (Dept. 63), 1 Stoke Newington 


DEANER Printers, Lid, , for printin, of Re- 
— Pamphlets, Leaflets and uil mmer~ 
= ig etc., 189 Shoreditch High St., 

London, B.1 "Phones: | Shoreditch 3889 / 6046. 


AvolD ton Rot jorture; particularly 
ermine. Write for Fur Crusade leaflets 
from Major Van der Byl, > Tregunter Rd., 
London, 8.W.10. Funds needed. 


EW Bg Cotton ——F Le ths, 
wality. 3yds. x 38in. each 25s. 6d. 
wae Suk Parachutes, 16 peach, each 36in. » x 
84in., 4 panels 15s., 8 pancls 27s. 6d. Whole 
. 6d. Post free. _ kt. back guaran- 
emier Drapery Co. (Dept. 46), 113 
Church St. L -» London, N.16. 
LL Nations Social « Club, Lid., announces 
a novel scheme. Short-term membership : 
1 mth., 10s; 3 mths., £1; 6 mths., 30s; 1 
year, £2 12s Club centre, Marble Arch. 
Lectures, language groups, foreign tours, 
sport, table-tennis, dancing, dramatics, music, 
literary and art groups, rambles, holiday 
tours, etc. Write Office, 51 Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. (Hol. 5088) 


STORIES Sakaak by the Agency Depr., 

C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 
ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 

1. We negotiate suitable work on a 15 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc 
cess letters from students. 


( UAKERISM. Information respecting ecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of friends free on application to the Friends 
Home Service Committee, Friends House, 
Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
DARACHUTES. Pure White Heavy | English 
Silk or Primrose Nylon; each panel 36in. 

x 132in., 3in. at oe: 2 panels 17s. 6d.; 
Pines 32s. 6d.; 8 panels 60s. New 

inen Lengths. 











fish, poultry, 














Trish 

Natural Shade, 6yds. x 32in., 
ach. New Off White Heavy Linen 
ing "Tdeal for Fucpichings, Loose Covers, 
etc. 78in. X 27in. approx, 2 lengths for 
-inen Boxed Mattress 
Cases, size 6ft. x 2ft. 3in. approx. (Box 44 to 
Sin.), each, 22s. 6d. Carr. Free. Satisfaction 
or money back. H. Conway, a (Dept. 183), 
1 Stoke Newington N.1 


____ BOOKS Al AND | PUBLICATIONS 


OOKS To Come,” illustrated monthly, 
gives detailed news of new books before 
publication. Every issue carries a classified 
advance list, notes on authors, publishers and 
book topics. Is., or 13s. - Pa. post free, 
Free copy from $0 Greek St., London, W.1, 


a Bookshop, 11 Dartmouth St., 
S.W.1. Special stocks Left-wing political, 
economic, sociological books. Also art, fiction, 
biography, etc., in stock or to order. Reading» 
lists on dema 
AMMERSMITH Bookshop Books 
bought Nr. Lyric Theatre, W.6. RIV. 
6807. Write for Free Book Bargain List 


Wea that book you want. London Book 
391 St. Joho § Street, E.C.1. 


WHEN you are in London please come and 
see our selection of Books. aps and 
Guides. You will find us, as usual, not far 
from the Victoria & Albert Museum, and we 
are near the Brompton Rd. Temple Fortune 
Bookshop, Led, 5 "Beauchamp Place, $.W 3, 


N AGAZINES, Foyles arrange postal sub- 

scriptions for ali British magazines and 
periodicals and almost all American and Con- 
tinental publications, G. Foyle, Led. 
(Subscription Dept.), 119-125 Charing Cross 
Road, London, C.2 


EUTSCHE Buecher Geucht! R&B. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W.14. FUL, 7924. 


sUTSCHE ‘Literatur wanted and sold by 
ok Su 








in acre of =. Garage “y sale erally 





facing blue 
sa beach. 
Comfortable beds, good food. English & —- 


—— Moderate terms. Details > Soet rom 


lotel Mar y Sol, Rosas, Gerona, Spain. 








£2,750. Box 3886 
MISCELLANEOUS 
" Asser of _—— Street " (109) S.W.1. 


Pipe specialists. Pipe repairs (any make). 
Meerschaum pipes old or new purchased. 


pply, 38a, White- 


church Lane, E.1. Postal Cuemness only 


“CL "ASSIFIED A ADVER’ TISE MENTS, 35.6 6d. 

r line (average 6 words). Box No. Is. extra, 
Pre repayment essential. Press Tues. Insertion de- 
layed some weeks. State latest date acceptabi 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


S# AKESPEARE Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 92nd season. Evs. 7.30. 
Mats. Wed, & Sat., 2.30. All seats bookable, 
2s. 6d.-12s. 6d. London Agents or Theatre. 


CHRISTOPHER Fry's“ 2 
4 Prisoners,” at St. T 
Evgs. 8.30 Tues 
16. 6d., 

, at Charch or eae 
RTS (Tem. 3334). Shaw Festival. 
days 5S & 8. Prog. 2. Wd. Prog. 3. Mem 
apengriens Century. Par. 9582. “* Man- 
by Lord Byron. To-day at 7.15 
N ERCURY Opera 
comm. Tues., June 19, S$ & 8, 
Incl. Ist perf. * Spanish Rivals,” bs G. Bush. 
JNITY. EUS. 5391. Last 3 perts “ The 
Word of the King Marc Blitzstein 
“The Cradie Will Rock” opens next Fri 
Weds, to Suns. 7.30. Members only. 
> VAUXHALL Gardens, 1851,” revived in 
a Victorian extravaganza, directed by 
Archie Hariadine (of Players’ Theatre) at 
Vauxhall! Park oe Air Theatre, South Lam- 
bet oad, 8 (near Vauxhall Bridge), 
June 16 and 3 at 7.30. Tickets 3s. 6d., 2s. 
is., at the door or phone BRIxton 4901. 
Lge regres HAM. 1525. From 
18: Astair & Rogers, “ Top Hat 
Fr. June 25: Olivier & Leigh, 
Hamilton” (A 
DEOPLE’S Pai. Adv. 3331. Sun., 
7.30. “* Le Sorcier du Ciel” (U). 
N TOL E RANCE 


Last 2 


In kinases 
7.30, Sat. 


Par. 5700 


June 
“ Lady 


June 17, 
French 
* Birth of a Nation 

* October, Safety Last,” “ The Cabi 
net of Dr. Caligari,” “*Un Chien Andalou,” 
* Battleship Potemkin,” “The Blue Angel 
and “ Kameradschaft are films everyone 
should know. These and many others can be 
seen in comfort at the Summer Film School 
at Bangor. Full te ticulars in another column 
Enrolment form urse Organiser, British 
Film Inst., 164 " Shaftesbury Ave., 262 


JEW Era Film Club. “ Nanook of the 
4 North", Robert Flaherty" 3 famous classic 
‘Deadline for Action” (U.S.A.), remarkabl= 
film of American Workers’ Pas “ The 
Elephant and the Donkey U.S.A.). Wallace 
Etection Film. nS entral Hall, Westminster 
Sat., June 23, Mems, 2s. Guests 2s. 6d 
Details, tickets a membership: A. Miller, 40a 

Hermon Hill, E.11. 


AMPSTEAD Town 
Film. “ Life - Lenin 
ls. with S.A.E 
. Inglewood Rd.. 
ONDON Choral Society Conductor: John 
Tobin. S$ fay, Jroce 39, at S p.m 
Hawdel’s “* *% a.” an its entirety, with the 
original accompaniments. Nina Legros, Irene 
Baker, Alfred Deller, William Herbert, Scott 
Joynt, John Dykes Bower (Organ Continuo), 
Geraint Jones (Harpsichord Continuo). The 
Tobin Chamber Orchestra. St. Marylebon: 
Parish Church, N.W.1 (By kind permission of 
the Rector Lb Admission by programme 
10s. 6d., 6d., 5s., 3s., from Chappell’s, 
50 New Bond St. (MAY tair 7 7600) and Alfred 
Hays, 26 Old Bond St. (REGent 4040) and 74 
Cornhill (AVEnue 3060 
THE Bach Choir. Royal 


Hall, New Soviet 

Tues., June 26, 8 

“- Percival, 19 Welbeck 
N.W.6. B.S.F.S 


Albert Hall, Tues., 
at 7.30 Mass in B_ minor 
Mitchell, Kathleen Ferrier, 
Ronald Bristol, Norman Walker, Richard 
Standen. The Jacques Orchestra. Lond. : 
Dr. Reginald Jacques. 10s., 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., 
2s. 6d., at Hall (Ken. 8212), Agents — Ibbs 
& Tillett, Ltd., 124 Wigmore St., W 
ANDEL Concert. The Henry Wai Con 
cert Socie! Royal Albert Hall, Sun., 
June 24, at 7.30. Israel in Egypt (Part I). 
Messiah (Part II). Isobel Baillie, 
a Heddle Nash, Harold Williams. 
oices drawn from Yorkshire Choirs. 
harmonia Orchestra. Cond.: Sir 
Sargent. Tickets: 12s. 6d., 10s., 7s. 6d., 
3s. 6d., 2s., at Hall, usual Agents and bbs 
Tillett, Ltd., 124 Wigmore St., W.1. 
ONDON Mozart Players 
4 Blech 


1- 
Bsicolm 


Cond.: Harry 
(Presented by The ren Mozart 
Society.) Royal Festival Hall, Sun., June 24, 
at 8. Works by aydn, Pay Schubert 
Soloists: Norman Brainin & Peter ern 
Tickets : 10s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 65., 3s. 6d. at Hall 
t. 3191), usual Agents and Ibbs & Tillett, 
, 124, Wigmore St., W.1. 

ENRY Wood Promenade Concerts, Royal 
Albert Hall. First night, Sat., July 28. 
Last night, Sat., Sept. 22, at 7.30. Tickets for 
First and Last Conceris will be allocated by 
ballot Ballot No. 1, First Concert. Ballot No 
Last Concert. hig oye Numbered and re- 
served, 7s. 6d., 6s., 6d. Unreserved: Or- 
chestra 3s. Written Rath. ation must be made 
separately for each ballot (accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope), to Royal Albert 
Hall, S.W » before Friday, June 22. Applica- 
tions received after Thursday, June 21, cannot 
be included in "the ballots Envelopes must be 
clearly marked in top left-hand corner with 
number of ballot. Remittance should not be 
enclosed. No applicant will be supplied with 
more than two tickets in cither ballot. De- 
tails of booking arrangements for remaining 
concerts and Season Tickets will be an- 
nounced shortly. Orders for these cannot be 
accepted at present. Prospectus on sale from 
June 23. Send 6d. Postal Order, not stamps. 
ROYAL Empire Society, Craven St. Festi- 
val Dance by League of Coloured Peoples, 
Sat., June 16, 7.30-11.30. Adm. 4s. at door. 
Music (inc. calypsos) by Ron Summers. Dress 

©ptional. Buffet. Bar. 


Entered as second- 
Pa 


ass Mail Matte 
ris Garden, Sta 


ENTERTAINMENTS continued 


“ONDON ¢ sitemporary Music Centre. 
4 Orchestral Concert in co-operation with 
the B.B&. Studio 1, Maida Vale. Tue 
next, at 7.30. William Walton: Scapino, a 
Comedy Overture. Benjamin Frankel: *Violin 
Concerto (Conducted by composer). Arnold 
Schoenberg: Survivor from Warsaw, for 
Reciter, Male Voice Chorus and Orchestra. 
€ onstant Lambert Dirge from “ Cym 
line’ (Shakespeare (Conducted by composer 
Alan Bush: *The Nottingham Symphony 
*First performance in London). Soloists: Max 
Rostal, George Baker. London Philharmonic 
bere ondon Phitharmonic Choir. 
sond.: Clarence Raybould. Admission to 
penal only. For details of membership 
please apply: L.C.M.C., c/o 160 Wardour 
St., W.l. ‘Wel.: Museum 3930. 

YOLK Dances of the British Isles: Three 

performances at the he al Albert Hall, 
7.30 p.m. June 21, 2 ancers from 
Scotland, Ireland and. all _= of England. 
Singers irom Wales. Guest Team from — 
slavia ets: 2s. to 15s. from 
(KEN and usual agencies 
\ ’M.A present Barrhead 
Junior Choir (finalists Fes. 
Central Hall, 


test). 
June 22 at 7.30 p.m 


BEX Uri 


Co-operative 
of Brit. Con 
Westminster, S.W.1, 
Adm, 2s. 6d 
Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.i. 
Recital by Rudiskoff (Israeli Pianist), 
Sun., June 17, 8 p.m. Non-members Is 
PERcY Judd | 
R 


baritone). Bertram Harrison 
(piano). B.A. G 


alleries, Suffolk St., 
Haymarket. Thurs, next, at Songs by 
Dowland, Morley, Finzi, Faure, Duparc, Wolt, 
Strauss. 5s., 3s., at door, agents. Director of 
Concerts icholas Choveaux 
FESTIVAL Dance and Social will be 
held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Friday, June 22, at 30, by the Ceylon 
Students in ae Pg nen sed bar and buffet 
Tickets, single 3s , double 45. 6d. 
SESTIVAL of ecu River Cruise with 
private party; June 30. Details, Erna Low, 
9 Reece Mews, London, $.W.7. KEN. 0911. 
B® ISH-Polish Friends hip Society 
LANgham 6593 ancing to a first-class 
band on Saturday, June 16, from 7.30-11 p.m., 
at 81 Portland Place, W.1. Admission 2s 
members, guests 3s 


W M.A ee al Garden Party, 


ton Sq., 8, on Saturday, 
2.30 


14 Kensing- 
June 30, at 


EXHIBITIONS 


~ ANYMED Facsimiles and Turnstile Prints 
The le range on show Gt 

Turnstile, W (N.E. corner Lincoin’s Inn 

Fields), every ve 9.0-6.0 & Sat. mornings 


500 YEARS of English Literature in the 
0 Festival Exhibition of British Books, 
org. by the National Book League at the Vic- 
torta & Albert Museum. 10-0; Sun. 2.30-6. 
ATTERSEA Park, L.C.C. International 
Open Air Sculpture Exhib. 10 till dusk 
daily. May-Sept. _ Adm. 1s., children 6d. 
ENRY Moore. An Arts Council ooge 
tion. Taie Gallery Open till _ 
Week-days 10-6, Sur Adm. 
ICHAEL O'Connell, 
+ Designs tor new British 
tectural settings 
Leics. Sq ntil 
YAINTINGS by 
Paul ie aa 
Church St 
LATTER Gal 
Flemish Masters 
Old Bond St : . 
WENTY Brook Street 
Cezanne, Degas 
BRIGHT ON: The 
Regency furniture. 


and Foreign archi- 
Irving Gallery, 17 Irving St., 
une 


James Dring. 3 
Gallery, 


June 1-30. 
190 Kensington 


Important Du ch and 
10-5.30, Sat. 10-1, 30 


“Modern Masters,” 
Renoir, Van Gogh, etc 


Roya! Pavilion with 
Open daily including 


Sundays, 10- 


SESTIVAL Exhibition of C Contemporary 

Furniture and Furnishings in rooms show- 

ing schemes for town and country rt Heal 
& Son, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., 


SESTIVAL Exhibition of — iow and 
Crafts, at The Ben Uri Gallery, Ee Port- 
man St., W.1. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
Sun., 2.30 p.m *y p.m. Until June 17. Free. 
SOULOUSE-Lautrec: Painti ings and Draw- 
ings at the Matthiesen Gallery, 142 New 
Bond St., 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, until June 30. 
M* 5 BOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
French Masters: Cézanne, Degas, 
~ ‘Renows Dly., 10-5. Sat., 10-12 


NEX Paintings of London by Piero San- 
4% salvadore Parsons Gollery, 70 Gros- 
Wil. Until July 6, 10-5. Sat. 10-1. 


venor St., 
In aid of The Save the Children Fund. 


EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork St. WI 
Paintings & Drawings by Michael Ayrton: 
Paintings by Yanni Tsarouchis; Watercolours 
by John Paddy Carstairs. Hours 10-6, 
Exhibn. closes June 23 


etc 


Gallery, 30 Bruton St., W. 
to Renoir. Daily 10- 5.30. 


I OUIS Le Brocquy, Recent Oils & Tapes 
4 tries en Fils, $0 South Molton 
Street, W 
SELECTE D Paintings by 
The Archer Gallery, 
Gases W.il Till June 30. 
except Sundays 


Nick Nicholls at 
303 Westbourne 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., 


r at the New 


York, N.Y. 
London, S8.E.1; 


nioid Street, 


Po: ice, 1928. 
Published Weekly at 10 


The New 


EXHIBITIONS —continued ’ 
vie 2WS of London, from 1800 to 1950. At 
the Arcade ane ery, 15 Royal Arcade, 28 
Old Bond Stree 
ANOVER Galen 
Hanover Sq., W 
Giaham Sutherland 
June 20, at 3 p.m 
ERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St., W.1. 
Horses in Art 


32A St. George St., 
Recent Paintings by 
‘biteen view on Wed., 


20 Poetry 1C.A. Gallery, 
Dover St., W.1. Rooks, Manuscripts, 
Parle, Lectures, Readings 


XHIBITION of new books and periodicals 
in German at Bonnington Hotel, South 

21, from Sat. June 23 to 

Arr. by the Library of 

the German Nae Admin. 4b Belsize 
Grove, N.W. Tel.: PRI. 6083. Opening 


Century 


Lord Pihctheet on June 22, 4 p.m 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
SOCIETY for 
S Sq., WC. 


Education in Art, 29 Tavistock 
. The first Marion Richardson 
Memorial Lecture Art_ and the Schoo! " will 
be given by E. M. O'R. Dickey, Esq., H.M.L, 
on Fri., June 29, $.30 p.m. at a 4 Courty Hail, 
Westminster Bridge, S.Eui rts Council 
Exhibition of we ork by pe. of Marion 
Richardson will be on view trom 4 p.m. on 
June 29 & 9.30 a.m.-12 noon on June 30. 
ROGRESSIV E Men's 


Events in "9 


Business Forum. 

Persia. Speaker: 

Press Keeneetior of 

June 21, 

, Criterion Restaurant, Picealllls 
fisitors 3s. 6d. Hon. Sec. 

WEL 


F IVAL Lecture, * 

day and Tomorrow,” arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the Scientific Meetings jointly or- 
ganised by the Royal Society of Medicine and 
~ British Medical Association, will be given 

w Sir Henry Dale, O.M., F.R.S., in the Great 
Fail of B.M.A. House on Wednesday, 
20, 1951, at 6.30 p.m. Chairman: 
Webb-Johnson, K.C.V.O., C.S 
Admission free by ticket obtainable from 
Public Relations Department, M.A., Tavi- 
stock Square, London, W.C.1. 


LEX Comfort Reading his own Work. 

Sat., June 16 3 p.m. Peter ee 
on “ Byron Thurs., june 21, 6 Pp 
Lecture Theatre, Victoria & Albert bhutan, 
in conn. with Festival Exhibn. of Books 


SOCIALISM and Rearmament. Conference, 
“ Saturday, June 23, = 2.15 p.m. Friends 
sees House, Eu Rd, N.W. 
Speakers: The Rt. Hon Hor old Wilson’ MP., 

Stephen Taylor. Ticket 6d. Apply, 
Schools ers it Fabian Society, lL Dart- 
mouth St., S.W.1. 


Medicine, Yester 


June 
Lord 
PR, 


As Nations Social Club (non-political). 
£ Waldron Smithers, M.P. (Conserva- 
* Christianity v. Communism,” June 21, 
p.m., at Gt. Cumberland Hall, Bryanston 
St. «» Marble Arch, W.1 (behind Cumberland 
Hotel). Non-members Is. 6d. at door. 
Sc.W, Festival Lectures, < mmoe Hall, 7-30 
m. Last in the serie June } bY 
J. Bronowski on “ Science = Power, 
Chairman, Lord Haden-Guest Pickets rt 
rom Assoc, of Scientific Workers, 15, fall 
Moon St., W.1, or at door 
SOVIET Action, 1951 Prof 
J. D. Bernal, F.R.S., on scientific back- 
of new Soviet construc 


Dr 


Science in 


ground and planning 
tion schemes bh 
Hall, E.C.4. Tic 
aa woe Sq., W.8, or 2s. 
“Ne w "3 with China,” Holborn Hall, June 
8 p.m. Sir John Pratt, Lt.-Col. Read 
Collins 


R. Kwame Nkrumah, National Leader of 
Gold Coast Govt. and Mr. Koko Botsio, 
Minister of Education, Gold Coast Govt., will 
be speaking at the Conway Hall on Fri., June 
15 at 7 p.m., under auspices of West African 
Students’ Union. Adm Is. Tickets at door 


sec IE i ot Labour Lawyers. Monday, 
June 7 p.m. Niblett Hall, Inner 
‘Temple. "Anthony Crosland, M P., and a 
lawyer on “ Monopolies. ' 
DERSONALIST Group Roy Jenkins 
M.P., and Harold Farmer on “ Socialism 
and the Small Business,” at cal Church, 
Inverness Terrace, Queensway, Thurs., 
June 21, 7.30 


CENTRAL Ls one a on Fabian Society, Mon. 

4 June 18, 7 T.U. Club, 12 Gt. New 

port St., W.C " Ps ommercial Broadcasting.” 

Selwyn Lloyd, KC M.P., Adm. is. 6d 
AYELORD Hauser, world-famous nutri 
tionist and author, will deliver a public 

lecture _ entitled 

Longer,” at Friends 

N.W.i, Mon., June 25 

Ss.. 2s. 6d.. from 

Lrd., Queens Hse., 


SABEL Brown 
Candidate for 


at d or 


Compass Service 


Leicester Sq.. W.C.2 


prospective Communist 
Hornsey), Prof. H. Levy, 
F .R.S.E., Editor “ Daily 
Worker, Communist & hoir 
Hornsey Town Hall, Wed. June 20, 6d 


BES Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St., ‘= 
“East End Story.” Readings from his 
newly-published book by B. Levy. Wed., 
June 19, 8 p.m. Non-members 1s. 


JORLD Congress of Faiths. Service for 
** Men of all Faiths.” Sunday, June 17 | 
6.30 p.m. Essex Church, Notting Hill Gate. 


in Great Britain 
Great Turnstile, 


Printed foe 


he cartons | by 
High Ho! born, London, W 


Statesman and Nation, June 16, 1951 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS—contiaued 


IDIA Kraus-Pines reads R.M. Rilke’s 

German version of André Gide’s “ Le 
retour de l'enfant prodigue,” ai Bonnington 
Hote!, Southampton Row, W.C.1, Mon., June 
18, 8 p.m. Arr. by the Library of the German 
Language. Adm. 2s. 6d. and 


INS of Contemporary Arts. 17-18 Dover 
W.1. Gro. 6185. 19th, Short Swry 
Readings Chair; John Lehmann. 20th, at 
7 p.m., Annual General Meeting. 21st, Gold 
Coast Music and Dancing Lecture —-Demon- 
strition Philip Ghebo. New members wel 
THAT I saw in Korea”, Mrs. Monica 
Felton speaks at Holly Lodge Restaur- 
ant, Makepeace Ave., N.6, Holly Tedge 
Estate 2 minutes from Parliament Hill Fields 
bus termiaus, Monday, June 18, at 8 p.m 
SohRed Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
W.C.1. Sunday Mornings 
° : Archibald Robertson, 
“The Choice for Humanists.” 
tions re. lecture. Admission free. 
visitors cordially welcomed. 
ELGIAN Institute, 6 Belgrave Sq., S.W.1 
Lecture by Prof. E. Cammaerts, C.B.E., 
on “ The Scrap of Paper.” Thurs., June 21, 
6.30 p.m. Entrance Free 
Shag cee Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
une 23 at 6. Monsieur George 
meathes Batlode au Moyen Age 
"PT HEOSOPHY, Public Lecture, Sundays, 
7 p.m. United Lodge of Theosophists, 1” 
Gt og eg Place, Marble Arch All 
welcome. June 17: The Pursuit of Happine 
AMAKRISHN A Vedanta Centre 
manda at Kingsway Hail, 
i cy 30 p.m. June 2) * Has 
Any Form? 


All welcome 
H.,! 


es 
Overseas 


BLACKHAM: “An Englishman's 
Impressions of the U.S At the Ethical 
Church, 4a Inverness Place, Queensway, W.2 
Sunday, June 17, at 11 am 
XFORD and Cambridge Poets will 
Their Work at The Nat ional 
League, 7 Albemarle St., W.1, at 7.15 p.m 
Tues., June 19. Chairman: Prof. C. Day 
Lewis. Tekts. 2s. 6d. from The General Sec 
AMPSTEAD Town Hail, Mrs. Monica 
Felton on “* What I saw in Korea’; Alun 
Faicaner, Ivor Montagu, Thurs., June 21, at 
8. Org. by Hampstead Peace Council 
LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
TRAINING 


read 


Book 


PRESENT Question Conference, 1951, will 
be held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxtord 
from August 4-11 me: Freedom and 
Responsibility in the experience of the His 
torian, Politician, Educator, Architect, 
sopher, Humanist, 
Science, The Manager and Wor 
Speakers: H. J. Blackham, Mrs 
Dr. J. Bronowski, A Carthy, 
Cockcroft, R S. Crossman 
Garrett, W. W. Hogarth, Emite de Groot 
dr. E. Lamp: Prot. H. D. Lewis, Dr. J. H 
Oldham, Herbert Read, Clifton Robbins, Prof 
F. E. Simon, Wells Coates. The Earl of Veru 
lam, J. F. Wolfenden. Enguiries: The Secre 
37 Middleway, London, N.W.il 


OME Your Own Economist. Summer 
Social 


Sir John D 
Sir Wiltcid 


Term of classe; in Busic Economics and 
Philosophy begins on Tuesday and 
une 26 & 28, 7.0 p.m., at Wen 
re Course lasts ten weeks (attend 
y on either day). No fees. Write 
for full particulars to: Henry George Scho ” 
of Social Science, 4 Np ~ Smutt n Street, S.W 
or telephone ABBEY 
gocher er ed in —— Painting 
k-end June 29-July 1 at Braziers Park, 
iondin: Oxon, both for those who can and 
for those who think they can’t but would like 
to. Simple materials provided 
wre EY Manor 
rt Week-end, 


August Bank Holiday 
Friday evening, August 3, 
to Tovaday morning, August 7 A. short 
course on Art is being held for amateur 
artists, whether beginners or advanced 
workers. The mornings and afternoons will 
be devoted to practical sketching and painting 
in this beautiful Chiltern countryside, under 
the instruction and guidance of Mr. J. S 
Jamieson, an Art Instructor at Harrow School 
of Art. One or more expeditions will be 
arranged to places of artistic and historic in 
terest and lectures will be given of 
interest to all artists in the evenings 
3gns. inclusive Apply to the Secretary, 
Pendiey Manor, Tring 2302 
\ TEST Riding County Council. Bretton 
Hall. Training College for Teachers of 
Music, Art and Drama, Supplementary 
Course in Drama—1951/52. Applications for 
admission to the course beginning in Septem- 
ber, 1951, are invited from serving teachers 
—, from students qualifving as teachers in 
195 The course provides a. training in the 
~ 4d and practice of Drama with emphasis 
on its use in the schools, together with guid- 
ance in practical stagecraft. Prospectus and 
application forms may be obtained from the 
Principal, Bretton Hall, Wakefield, Yorkshire 
"THE Bedford Physical Training College 
Principal, Miss P. Spafford. O.B-E. Stu- 
dents are trained to become teachers of ali 
branches of Physical Education vurse ex 
tends over 3 years. Apply Sec., 37 Lansdowne 
Rd.. Bedford 


(Lecture Courses, etc. "on p. 693) 


More Classified Adverts. on Pages 693, 694, 595 
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